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PREFACE 


It is now twenty-six years since this little collection of 
Greek poems was first presented to the public as a text-book 
to be used in our American schools and colleges. In the 
revision which is now offered it is hoped that the friends 
whom the book has won may be pleased by its new appear- 
ance, and that it may be better fitted to encourage interest 
in this form of poetry which is so closely connected with 
the common life of the Greek people. We have no lterature 
which gives a more truthful picture of what the Greeks really 
were. If we are seeking expressions of the Greek spirit, try- 
ing to find the sincerest utterances of Greek feeling, we can 
_ search nowhere with better results than among the fragments 
which are left to us of this popular poetry. 

The purpose of the book is particularly to suit the needs of 
students in the first or second year of the college course. It 
has been my desire to make the notes full enough to enable 
such students, with reasonable study, to understand the text, 
and yet to have them brief enough so that one may hope that 
they will be generally read. Examples of parallel thought 
and expression have been introduced to a limited extent, but 
here also I have tried not to weary the attention of the aver- 
age student. The book is small and might perhaps profitably 


be larger: its object is to whet appetite, not to surfeit it. 
ili 
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The text is generally that of Bergk’s fourth edition. Where 
I have not followed him I have endeavored to give his reading 
in a foot-note. The grammatical references are to Goodwin’s 
grammar (G.) and to Allen’s edition of Hadley (HA.); also 
to Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses (GMT.). There are a 
few references to White’s translation of Schmidt’s Rhythmic 
and Metric (8.). 

The poems which were included in the first edition are, 
with a very few exceptions, also in the present work. To 
these have been added the fragment from Aleman and four 
from Bacchylides, which can hardly fail to prove a welcome 
addition. 

I take this opportunity to acknowledge my obligations to my 
associate teachers, Professor Julia H. Caverno and Dr. Amy L. 
Barbour, for valuable suggestions and assistance. I shall be 
grateful to friends if they will send me corrections as they 


note the need of them. 
HENRY M. TDRYLER: 


Smirn CotiteGr, November 6, 1905. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


The beginning of European literature is found in the Homeric 
poems. This is the beautiful portal which marks the opening of 
occidental life and thought. To all of our modern civilization 
we must come by this entrance, or else feel that we are taking 
it from behind. European education, the appreciation of Euro- 
pean life, seems to lack its springtime —to be begun at the 
wrong point — unless we enter by way of the Greeks. 

And naturally as we stand in this portal we look both ways. 
What was the still earlier beginning? Who taught Homer 
to tell stories and to sing? Or, if Homer was but the person- 
ification of the talents of an age, what was the schooling which 
made the youth-time whose pulse-beat we can feel in the Iliad 
and Odyssey? What were the paths which led out of the 
mysterious past up to this border-land of recorded history ? 
It is a shadowy region into which we look as we try to realize 
what that prehistoric world was like. But we know that the 
Homeric poems have a world on either side of them, and the 
investigations which are carried on by our questioning age 
are constantly giving greater distinctness to our view of this 
distant past. We know something what that old world was, 
an era of palaces and princes and rude splendor well fitted to 
form traditions for the poets who should afterward tell of the 
heroic age. We can see that it was an age of story-telling, 
when the myths were elaborated and multiplied in endless 
variety of form, and that this myth-making civilization had its 
centers of culture and fashion, cities which have gained immor- 
tal fame because these stories loved to tell of them. 

vil 
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And if the love of story-telling had been getting its slow 
erowth for ages before the Homeric poems could be evolved, the 
love of music-must also have had a history reaching far back 
into the past. A very simple music it was, but the rhythmical 
instinct had had long cultivation and had been long at work 
shaping the language, molding lines and phrases, and storing 
many of them up as a treasure for the poets of future time. 
If Homer impresses us as old, he quite as surely gives us evidence 
that he is the youthful heir of long ages which were older than 
he, and one of the chief delights which we find in his song is 
in his suggestions of the culture which he had inherited, and 
of the prehistoric education of the Greeks and of those who 
come before them. 

The sturdy material of the early inhabitants of the land had 
been modified to such an extent that they were convinced that 
the gods delighted in music, that the muses dwelt in the 
Olympian mansions and charmed the divinities by singing 
with beautiful voice. Apollo also gave them special delight 
by playing upon his phorminx. So effective was music in 
its influence upon his mind that all the day long the sons of 
the Achaeans propitiated him singing a beautiful paean, as they 
celebrated him with dance and song, that he might bring relief 
from the plague, and he was delighted as he listened. 

On the shield of Achilles as represented in the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad there is a scéne where youths and maidens 
dance with hands upon each other’s wrists, while the divine 
bard plays and sings and the throng stands by admiring. This 
is a scene manifestly quite appropriate to the life of the Ho- 
meric age. It is an abundant proof that the music of the lyre 
and song had received long cultivation and that lyric poetry 
began its vigorous sway in Greek life ages before we can trace 
its products in extant literature. Such a picture means that 
to the Greek mind. all heaven and earth were as full of music 
as of work, and Greek life was to be built upon that ideal, 
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So from the earliest times the Greek language had adapted 
itself to song, and the history of Greek poetry becomes a 
history of Greece. The whole growth of the nation is pic- 
tured to us in the nation’s songs. Whatever the people 
thought, or planned, or did, flowed into verse as simply and 
naturally as in a school of artists all fancies clothe them- 
selves in form. The language became full of poetry which 
was a perfect reflection of Greek nature, with all that rich 
variety of form and expression which were so characteristic of 
the products of the Greek mind. The Hellenic people would 
not tolerate a dull uniformity in thought or language. Nowhere 
was the Athenian disposition to see and hear new things more 
richly illustrated than in the growth of the national literature. 
But, what is even more remarkable, this Greek fertility did not 
trespass beyond the limits which Greek taste had marked out. 
Each new development came to fulfill appropriately a well- 
defined purpose. The growth went on with a perfect propriety 
of progress, as if there were some system of landscape-gardening 
which could control it to adapt each form and color to the place 
which it was destined to occupy. It was natural, but with a 
naturalness which anywhere else, especially with imitators, 
would be, and be felt to be, artificial. Greek songs, like the 
rainbow, had infinite different hues, yet all grouped under 
well-marked divisions of color. There was a prodigal abun- 
dance, yet no confusion. 

I quote, because they are much better than anything which 
— Tean say, the words of Mr. Mure with regard to the interesting 
_ yariety in Greek song: “From Olympus down to the work- 
shop or the sheepfold, from Jove and Apollo to the wandering 
mendicant, every rank and degree of the Greek community, 
divine or human, had its own proper allotment of poetical cele- 
bration. The gods had their hymns, nomes, paeans, dithyrambs ; 
the great men, their encomia and epinicia; the votaries of pleas- 
ure, their erotica and symposiaca; the mourner, his threnodia 
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and elegies. The vine-dresser had his epilenia; the herdsmen, 
their bucolica ; even the beggar his iresione and chelidonisma. 
The number of these varieties of Grecian song recorded under 
distinct titles, and most of them enjoying 4 certain benefit of 
scientific culture, amounts to upwards of fifty.” 

The progress of the art of singing from the more simple to 
the more complex forms was of course only gradual. There is 
a long period in which, as far as we can trace the history, the 
hexameter occupied the whole field of Greek literature. This 
was the only form of composition which the Greeks considered 
worthy of their ear, or upon which they cared to bestow their 
interest or study. But the same condition of popular feeling 
which had brought forth the Iliad and the Odyssey could not 
remain forever, and new conditions demanded new forms of 
poetry. 

The precocious Ionians with their enterprise and ambition, 
their wealth and luxury, idealizing the past in the charming 
pictures of the Homeric poems, and painting the present and 
future in similar imaginative if not always cheerful coloring, — 
the Jonians, refusing to realize the burdens of human experi- 
ence, were not the exponents of all of Greek life. The toil of 
getting a living pressed more heavily upon the peasants of the 
mainland of Greece than on the colonists of Asia Minor. If 
the latter had hardships, they had also excitement and large 
promises of future success, while Greece itself could offer little 
except monotonous calls to labor and somber views of the lot 
of man. But they avere all Greeks and all must have their 
poetry. Greek song must get nearer to reality before it could 
accomplish all its mission. So after the Homeridae the Hesiodae 
appeared. 

It is said that the father of Hesiod emigrated from Aeolis, 
in Asia Minor, to the little village of Ascra, under the after- 
noon shadow of Mt. Helicon, where the poet was born. We 
might almost find an allegory in the story, to represent the 
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literary life of the people. Homer had sung of national topics, 
but, after all, the scenery, the locality, the life, were all foreign. 
With Hesiod the people forsook their wars in Asia and their 
wanderings round the earth, and came back to the fresh 
hills of Greece to be at home. The “Works and Days,” the 
most characteristic of the writings of this school, a volume of 
frugal maxims for country life, was of inestimable value for 
its encouragement to the simpler virtues, and remains to us 
now to mark the progress which the Greeks were making in 
their home life. 

When Poetry came from the courts and feasts of Asia Minor 
to the farms and huts of Boeotia and Phocis the change was of 
vast significance. A mission work was inaugurated, intro- 
ducing a movement of surpassing importance in the history 
of the Greeks. In Homer the chiefs were all, the commons 
were nothing. Homer without his heroes would be absolutely 
without occupation, —there would be no one for whom to 
write. Hesiod, on the contrary, writes for the multitude. 
We have here the delightful evidence that that marvelous 
progress of the race which lifted the common people up to the 
cultured democracy of Athens had already begun. The very 
contrasts between Homer and Hesiod strikingly illustrate how 
truly national, universal to all classes, was the artistic talent 
of the Greeks. 

From about the beginning of the seventh century before 
Christ we can trace the development of new types of poetry 
expressive of a change in the thoughts which were seeking 
utterance. Self-consciousness was increasing, and the people 
wished to bring into their poetry their feeling as to the present 
as well as their conception of the past. Nearest to the tradi- 
tional form was the elegiac verse, which is indeed but a simple 
modification of the hexameter by varying the alternate lines so 
as to give a more sententious and pointed expression. It was 
apparently in its origin emotional and mournful, but it became 
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an instrument of especial practical usefulness as society was 
trying to organize itself on new lines and prepare itself for new 
progress. As the people had found delight in using the hex- 
ameter to recount the glories of the days of old, they naturally 
employed this variation from the popular verse for their 
exchange of thought as they struggled with problems which 
were new and strange. It reminded of duty and stirred to 
valor; and as poetry had devoted itself to celebrating the heroes 
who had filled the pictures of the past, so now it turned to 
creating the practical citizens who were the controlling figures 
of the present. Callinus pleads with the recreant people of 
Ephesus; Tyrtaeus rouses the enthusiasm of the warlike 
Spartans; Solon exhorts the Athenians to be both valorous 
and law-abiding; and for them all the elegiac distich was the 
appropriate form. The shortness of its sentences, the unvaried 
limitation of the stanzas, was like a continual reminder to the 
poet to be brief and sententious and vigorous, and his thoughts 
were naturally compressed and intensified until they became 
peculiarly stirring and effective. 

But this very sententiousness of the elegiac verse adapted 
it even more peculiarly for another purpose. It is a most 
natural progress for every one who exhorts or teaches, to 
express himself more and more in the language of maxims, 
especially as there is an innate fondness among all men 
for this form of instruction. This tendency of the verse to 
become a vehicle of didactic thought shows itself in a great 
variety of ways: Solon is inclined to moralize, while Theognis 
bases his whole fame on a collection of sage remarks for the 
guidance of human conduct. A large part of the epigrams 
partake of this character, and this was the favorite yerse in 
which to compose them. This fondness for the statement of 
truths in maxims (gnomes) has given to Solon and Theognis, 
together with Phocylides and Simonides of Ceos, the title of 
gnomic poets. Mimnermus, on the other hand, moralizes in a 
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more continuous, meditative style, reflecting with sadness upon 
the frailties of human life. Here in the mournfulness of the 
song is the commencement of the modern idea of the elegy, 
or, as the feeling seeks relief in such pleasures as are within 
reach of human striving, there is a natural transition to the 
love-songs and sentimental poems which in later times were 
written in this form. This last tendency of the elegy is espe- 
cially well illustrated in the Latin writers of the Augustan 
period. 

This same movement of the Greek mind toward self-con- 
scious thought brought forth iambic verse, though this had 
no literary parentage, springing rather from the loins of 
vigorous popular speech, molded by the instinctive fondness 
of the Greeks for poetic form. lambic verse occupied at first 
very much the same province as the elegiac; but the two were 
gradually, under the Greek love of order, set apart each for its 
peculiar sphere. The iambic tended naturally to the expression 
of popular sentiment largely tinctured with severity and bitter- 
ness. The branches of song which we have noticed have been 
ideal in their representations, didactic in their aim. They give 
us pictures of imagination, dreams, aspirations, hopes; there 
are no representations of men of every-day life, as they actually 
are. The pictures are paintings, not photographs. The poet 
is largely a preacher; he writes, not what men are, but what 
they ought to be. In the same period in which Callinus began 
to write elegies, Archilochus entered upon this new method of 
song, using iambic poetry to represent life as his indignant 
spirit saw it, and giving to the form of verse which he used 
the quality which always distinguished it as uttering the criti- 
cism of life from the standpoint of the prosaic realist. Unfor- 
tunate in his origin (being born of a slave woman), unhappy in 
his disposition, bitterly disappointed in his life, he suffered 
with cruel keenness, and it was a suffering which it was not 

his nature to repress. His feelings burst forth to blaze like a 
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fire which finds the air. All his grief and anger and hatred he 
brings into his verses, to poison the shafts of vengeance which 
he thus showers upon his enemies. His verses are full of spite- 
ful passion, but we are made conscious that it is just such pas- 
sion as the world brings forth; it is no fancy picture with 
artificial varnishing and coloring which he presents ; its vivid, 
outspoken reality chills one at the sight. It is because he is a 
good hater that he is especially appropriate to his age. Just 
what he was, and frail men about him were, that was what he 
put into his poems. He proved his originality and greatness 
in being as frank in condemnation of himself as of any one. 
It was natural that for his purpose he should adopt and regu- 
late by rule the conversational iambi, and so prepare the vehicle 
for the dramatic authors of after days. 

The work of Archilochus marks a most important era in the 
history of Greek thought. He rouses a complete rebellion 
against the traditional past. The old times had been full of 
the conception of the divine right of kings and nobles; he 
proved that even to the despised commoner there was open an 
appeal to a public sentiment which could touch and humble 
the proudest prince. He questioned and criticised everywhere 
with extreme boldness, and thus pricked the bubbles which 
had long been floating before the popular eyes, and made 
men look at things as they really are. The old sentiment 
had branded one who fled in battle as a coward, baser than the 
basest in society ; Archilochus sings with the utmost noncha- 
lance of the loss of his armor, “Let the shield go, I’ll find 
another just as good.” The conservative military Spartans 
would not suffer such a poisoner of morals to come into their 
city; but the Greek nation, as a whole, honored him as one who 
helped to enlarge their thought. 

The ancients could never express sufficient admiration for 
the force and originality of Archilochus. He is placed side 
by side with Homer as preéminent in his art,—almost the 
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inventor of a new art. It was the tradition that, before he 
was born, the promise was made to his parents that they 
should have an immortal son, while over the man who slew him 
Apollo through his oracle uttered the sentence : “ Go forth from 
the temple; you slew the servant of the Muses.” Through all 
antiquity his reputation for power never waned. 

The poetry which we have thus far considered is simple in 
its form. When, on the other hand, we come to notice that 
which is more distinctly lyric, we find an almost endless variety 
of versification. How could it be otherwise? Lyric poetry is 
made up of songs and hymns, and these must seek variety as 
the human mind changes in its feelings. The Greek mind 
could not fail to manifest its versatility in a multitude of 
forms. These poems may be divided into two great classes. 
The Aeolians of the island of Lesbos became leaders in the 
first great movement for the cultivation of Greek song, and 
naturally made their singing a part of their joyous life. 
They gave expression to their individual feeling with a 
fervor and abandon which made their songs models for all 
future time. On the other hand, to the Dorians it was natural 
to move together in conservative obedience to that which tradi- 
tion approved. They were the Puritans of the ancient Greeks 
‘in the prominence which they gave to the institutions of religion 
and worship. They cultivated religious hymns, and trained 
their choruses to sing them with most effective power. They 
placed their impress so thoroughly upon this style of poetry 
that even in the Attic tragedy the choruses in their solemn 
movement retain forms of the Doric dialect. And so like two 
sisters, one gay and careless, the other thoughtful and grave, 
these two great branches of the Greek family brought forth 
each its peculiar style of music and poetry, and handed down 
its influence to the ages which were to follow. 

It was through the talent, or genius, or inspiration, or recep- 
tivity of the Lesbian Aeolians, that this new musical impulse 
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was first communicated to the Greeks. Lesbos was, from its 
position, peculiarly adapted to furnish a point of connection for 
the traditional principles of the Pierian bards and the more 
artificial methods of Asiatic composers. The wildness and 
fancifulness of the Phrygians and Lydians were caught by 
the quick ear of the Greeks, but were taken by them only to 
be reformed and reconstructed, remodulated to satisfy the 
Greek taste. So the new art was from abroad, and yet it was 
their own. The commencement of this new Greek music is 
with Terpander. He took the ancient tetrachord whose un- 
varied notes had furnished the only accompaniment, or rather 
prelude, for the recitation of the ancient poems, and added 
three strings, giving it the compass of an octave, though with 
one omitted note. The peculiar benefit of his improvements is 
to be found in their fertility. He opened a field which his 
quick-witted countrymen hastened to cultivate with an ardor 
which gathered riches to be transmitted even to us. 

Terpander carried his art from his native Antissa, in Lesbos, 
to Sparta, and founded the first of the Spartan schools of music. 
He was followed in his adopted city, within the same genera- 
tion, by two other masters, Thaletas of Crete, and Aleman, a 
Lydian, apparently from Sardis. It was a central article of 
the inborn faith of the Greeks, that the proper balance of» 
character could be obtained only through the refining yet 
uplifting influence of art. So these three poets, like Tyrtaeus, 
who belonged to the same age, were brought to Sparta to do 
for society a work without which Spartan discipline and Dorian 
valor were recognized as helpless. The development of this 
art was made as earnest work as the carrying out of the so- 
called constitution of Lycurgus; music stayed the plague, 
propitiated the gods, healed the popular disorders, inspired 
the halting mind, was a necessary part of healthy life. Thus 
it was that the solemn Greek choruses received their character 
of impressive grandeur. 
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This poetry contains other suggestions of peculiar interest 
to the students of history. Aleman is no disciple of the school 
of Lycurgus. The laws and institutions of strict discipline 
which characterized the Sparta of later times were not supreme 
in the days when Lacedaemon had poets receiving her deference 
and shaping her life. Spartans were in those early times appar- 
ently much like other mortals, that is Greek mortals, until the 
intense struggles for supremacy in Peloponnesus (of which the 
Messenian wars were a prominent part) drove them into that 
system of militarism which we have been wont to consider 
inherent in their nature. 

It is almost impossible for us to comprehend what an element 
this choral song became in the life of these ancient Dorians. It 
is, moreover, difficult to say which was reckoned by the popular 
mind more worthy of admiration, the dignified flow of the 
poet’s thoughts and words, the modulated cadence of the har- 
monizing voices, or the stately tread of the worshiping chorus 
as it danced about the altar of Apollo. Dancing, because it 
helped to train the body while it also exhibited its vigor and 
gracefulness, was held in high estimation among this people of 
muscular religion, and especial honor was given to Thaletas 
for the instruction which he gave in this manly art. Aleman 
helped to bring in a greater variety of form, even developing 
the idea of the strophe and antistrophe, to be written in the 
same meter, and to be sung with corresponding movements of 
the chorus, followed by the epode which was to be sung with 
a new arrangement of music. Further advances were made by 

Stesichorus of Himera, in Sicily, whose influence was of great 

importance in rendering more elaborate and stately the struc- 
ture of Greek choral songs. Stesichorus was a Dorian not 
merely by birth but in his principles. His songs were full of 
dignity and grandeur, and all his influence worked in harmony 
with Dorian manners, although he belonged to the same age as 
Alcaeus and Sappho. 
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The island of Lesbos, which gave birth to Terpander and 
sent him to be a leader for the Spartan choruses, was itself to 
become the center of a school of even more striking brilliancy 
and glory. So preéminent was its influence upon the musical 
schools of Greece that I will again call attention to the 
characteristics of its inhabitants. Almost at the eastern fron- 
tier of the Greek-speaking people, it was the first to catch the 
suggestions and inspiration to be gained from the older, and 
in some respects more advanced, civilization of the Kast; it 
seized the new ideas, and improved upon them with a readi- 
ness and progressiveness which were peculiarly Greek. The 
island was not deficient in fertility, but the population was 
naturally impelled to maritime pursuits, and the result of 
this was a large development of mercantile enterprise. It is 
only by scattered hints that we are informed of the extent 
of this tendency, but we gain sufficient information to know 
that Lesbian energy reached out after wide conquests. The 
brother of Alcaeus appears among the courtiers of the king 
of Babylon; the brother of Sappho seeks his fortune among 
the Egyptians, and receives the reproaches of his sister for 
bringing home from there a noted courtesan. The men of 
Lesbos were not afraid of distant journeyings, and were coming 
in contact with people in remote quarters of the globe. 

These Aeolians were thus quick-witted, commercial, wealthy, 
even luxurious in their tastes, developing also with great ra- 
pidity those versatile qualities of character which would come 
from contact with the world. They would become intensely 
fresh and individual in their sentiments, impatient of each 
other, eager for something new, —full of large plans, only a 
small portion of which could by any possibility be carried out. 
The character of Greek citizens was such, especially in the 
seaboard towns, that each state was almost sure to come to a 
point where its circumscribed limits could scarcely contain the 
convulsions which were engendered. There was everywhere 
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too much bursting activity for the fields which were open. 
Thus it was that Mytilene was torn with civil dissensions in 
connection with new questions of progress and old questions 
of family and rank, which were always so rife in early Greek 
society, until the people, in despair, placed the supreme power 
in the hands of Pittacus, that a strong government might give 
them peace. 

There is, however, another point of great consequence in 
the character of the people of Lesbos. The religious ele- 
ment was not preéminent in their constitution. Choral songs 
would have been too serious to express their most ardent feel- 
ing. They were a luxurious, pleasure-seeking people; they 
loved their festivals and banqueting-halls far better than their 
temples. They could have dispensed with the gods better than 
with their feasts. And so their poetry was the reflection of 
their character, calling forth its highest powers, not for wor- 
ship, but to celebrate the delights of the sensuous life. The 
intensity of personal feeling would thus furnish the motive 
force in this school of Greek poetry. The Dorian hymn was 
the emotion of the whole people, breathing through the swell- 
ing cadences of the poet; the Aeolian song was but the feeling 
of the individual, interpreting his own thought to ask the sym- 
pathy of the listeners. The Dorians were grandly communis- 
tic; the Aeolians were strikingly individual. Alcaeus was a 
politician, a partisan, in intention a patriot; and he used his 
poetry to make others feel his feeling. In this respect his art 
would trace its lineage back to Archilochus and his fierce 
iambics, while in the increased variety in thought and form we 
see the evidence of growth in culture and of the development 
of the art of music on which the poetry leaned. 

. The Lesbian poetry adopted a form which was suited to its 
aim. It was composed generally in simple measures, with the 
verses arranged in stanzas of moderate length, so as to lend 
a pleasing variety, and (since the poems were rendered as 
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solos, commonly in connection with the feasts) to furnish a 
convenient resting-place for the singer’s voice. The form and 
the spirit is admirably illustrated in the Odes of Horace, 
which were largely imitations of these Greek songs. 

Of the two great composers of Mytilene, Sappho is by far the 
better representative of the art. With an intensity which 
makes one almost shrink back from her burning words, she 
furnishes thoughts as exquisite and graceful as pictures 
formed by the fancy in the wreathing flames of the evening 
fire. She is intensely personal; her imagination is all her 
own; her songs are all of herself; and yet, with the instinct 
of a true poet, she never deserts the listener, — you are carried 
with her. She has apparently the perfect openness of a true 
lyric poet, and yet she is Greek, and with Greek skill she 
weaves her thoughts into a wonderful web-work of words and 
pictures and figures of speech, so that, while appearing to tell 
everything, she perhaps tells little or nothing. She seems to 
confess all her inward feeling, — to be as open, in her exposure 
of herself and those about her, as ever Archilochus could have 
been; and yet, with all her apparent frankness, the world of 
scholars has never been able to settle the question whether she 
was pure enough to be an adornment in any home, or corrupt 
enough to disgrace any society. If we ask how this can be, 
we answer, It is her art — her poet’s art and her woman’s art, 
the perfection of art— which hides the line between fiction 
and reality, and conceals deformity even from the keenest eye. 
It would be of interest to me to know the character of Sappho; 
but it is even more interesting that no one can make her tell 
more than she has intended to. 

Sappho presents to us the best picture of the dominant 
characteristics of the Aeolian school, because she shows such 
power in the delineation of sensuous feeling. In the whole 
history of the world, no other author has represented so 
vividly the sensations of human nature. She was a wonderful 
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outgrowth of a peculiar society. The Aeolians lived in the feel- 
ings and enjoyments of the day. Sappho was the Aeolian of 
the Aeolians; in her their feelings were magnified and inten- 
sified. Yet all her writing is with consummate art. In the 
utmost frenzy of her sensation, she does not shock your taste, 
she hardly violates your sense of propriety. You read feeling 
that there are two marvels: first, that she could venture to 
say so much; second, that-in those times, with her surround- 
ings, she could say it all with so little offense to the most 
exacting taste. 

The Aeolians made the poetic art simply tributary to their 
physical and social enjoyment. Songs were to help their pleas- 
ures, and add to the enthusiasm of their feasts. The tendency 
which had been nourished and fostered by these bards of the 
island of Lesbos was of far-reaching influence among the 
Greeks, especially of the maritime towns. The islands of 
the Aegean had grown old in experience of luxury, and often 
of vice, while Sparta and Arcadia and almost all the mainland 
were still wrapped in the innocence of their natural simplicity. 
The product of a longer growth of this spreading plant of 
Greek luxury is presented to us in the Ionian Anacreon. He 
was born at Teos, on the coast of Asia Minor, but his life 
really belongs to the two courts of Samos and Athens, where 
he was a favorite of the wealthy and luxurious tyrants Polycra- 
tes and Hipparchus. He was devoted to pleasure, not with 
a peculiar, superhuman sensitiveness, like Sappho, but with a 
common love for all physical gratification, such as shows itself 
everywhere in human nature if it is encouraged to come to 
light. Anacreon represents to us the degeneracy of Greek 
life. He furnished the models for drinking-songs for all suc- 
‘eeeding ages. He lavished his artistic praises upon the joys of 
dissipation with a fervor which will insure him the sympathy 
of drunkards and debauchees to the end of time. There is, in 
fact, a sort of sincerity and earnestness in his dissipation, 
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which few modern imitators would be able to preserve. 
Through all his verses there is an air of elegance which you 
cannot but admire, yet you feel it is only his birthright as a 
Greek and an artist which restrains him from becoming in- 
sufferably coarse. It is a striking testimony as to the estimate 
which was placed upon him, with reference to both his talent 
and his character, that long afterward so many songs, like the 
Anacreontea which we publish, imitated his style and tone and 
were attributed to his genius. 

Anacreon was an Jonian, but we are not to conclude that, 
he represented the only tendency of that branch of the Greek 
race. The Ionians were a people of strange versatility of char- 
acter, always reaching out for new fields in which to exhibit 
their enterprise, pushing their conquests with persistent energy 
and taking the enjoyment of the fruit of their labors with a zest 
which made them rivals in luxury of the Aeolians, with an adapt- 
ability and careless grace which were all theirown. Their poetry 
is the exponent of their character. Anacreon has become the 
coryphaeus of the pleasure-seekers of all ages, and though his 
reputation in modern times has depended perhaps quite as much 
on the poems which he did not write as on his own composi- 
tions, still the works which are associated with his name bear 
testimony to the reputation which he had gained. At the same 
court of Hipparchus to which Anacreon was a brilliant orna- 
ment the Ionians presented in Simonides of Ceos a man sug- 
gesting Dorian seriousness and power, with a gracefulness and 
elegance joined with facility of conduct and expression which 
bespoke his Ionic surroundings. He loved the grand form of 
the Dorian chorus and excelled especially in the composition of 
the dithyramb, or Dionysiac chorus, and of epinician odes and 
encomia. His elegies were also noted for their beauty, and as a 
composer of epigrams (and the epigram was child of the elegy) 
he was most widely celebrated. His short but grandly expres- 
sive verses in honor of heroic men are likely to be remembered 
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as long as the Greek language remains. Among his friends 
were the prominent citizens of both Sparta and Athens, and his 
sentiments were loved and admired in both these cities. 

The poetical activity of the Greeks must have grown at this 
time to be enormous. Not merely was it true that in the 
chief cities there were poetical contests, calling out numerous 
competitors, but every town had its composers, its choruses, 
and leaders, — every village had its own musicians. Certain 
families kept alive the poetic art, handing it down from father 
to son, gaining renown not only for themselves but for the 
community to which they belonged. The impulse was univer- 
sal. The various divisions of the Greek race vied with each 
other in the pursuit of this beautiful art, each bringing its 
peculiar characteristics into its prosecution of the work. The 
different varieties of hymn and song had grown up with well- 
marked distinctions. The paean, in honor of Apollo, was as 
old as the Homeric poems, but had been cultivated with pecu- 
liar ardor wherever the Dorian race was found. The dithy- 
ramb, in praise of Dionysus, was known before the age of 
Archilochus, had received new attention from the genius of 
Arion, and was rapidly advancing to that perfection of devel- 
opment where it was to give birth to the Athenian tragedy. 
Parthenia, or processional hymns of the Dorian maidens, had 
been popular since the days of Aleman; hyporchems, dancing- 
songs, always accompanied by mimetic performances, had a 
history from the time of Thaletas; the threnoi, or songs of 
mourning, traced their pedigree up to the bard Olympus; the 
erotica and symposiaca had been beloved by all the Aeolians, 
and the former could, perhaps, trace a well-authenticated rela- 
tionship with the pensive elegies of Mimnermus and his school. 
Scolia, songs of individual banqueters succeeding each other 
about the table, had been long cultivated with peculiar beauty; 
while the ringing melody of the comus was soon to develop 
into the epinician odes of Pindar. These and a multitude of 
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other forms, sacred and profane, prove to us that all Greece 
was full of poetry. The brilliant lines which are to us so 
precious are but sparkling spray-drops from what was then a 
full river of song. 

Then it was that Pindar appeared; with these surroundings 
he cultivated the poet’s art; upon these foundations he built 
his power. With Pindar we reach the culmination of Greek 
lyric poetry. He loved especially the highly-developed form 
of the Dorian choruses, but he learned from all the schools, 
and improved upon them with an originality all his own. And 
so almost five hundred years before the Christian era lyric 
poetry in Greece had gained its highest perfection; we might 
almost say, the utmost of which it was capable. The later | 
development was in new fields, with new methods. We have 
referred to the diversity of Greek poetry, its magnificent range, 
its contrasts and variety. Now we notice the time over which 
its growth extended, the centuries which were filled up with 
continual development, and we are amazed anew at the intel- 
lectual vigor of the favored Hellenic race. We can mark off 
periods, not merely by years or decades, but by centuries and 
multiplied centuries, in which the Greeks were not only 
supreme in the literary world but were sending forth produc- 
tions which were to be masterpieces for all the ages yet to 
come. We have, assuredly, reason enough for admiration for 
Greek literature when we think with how much mind we come 
in contact when we open’this storehouse of thought. And 
nowhere are the Greeks better interpreted and understood than 
in the poetry which is the natural breathing forth of their own 
active and artistic thought. 
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Callinus, who has the credit of being the earliest composer 
of elegiac poetry from whom we have any remains, was an 
Ephesian, and employed his poetry to arouse the spirit of his 
fellow-citizens in the wars in which they were engaged. He 
represents an age of conflict. Asia Minor was afflicted for a 
long period by inroads of the Cimmerians, a wild and barba- 
rous people supposed to issue from the regions north of the 
Euxine sea (cf. Herod. i. 6, 15; iv. 11-13). The Greeks, more- 
over, were not harmonious among themselves. There was war 
between Ephesus and Magnesia on the Maeander, and there is 
even a suspicion that the Ephesians called in the help of the 
barbarians against the Greeks. At all events the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. was a period of great disorder in Asia Minor, and 
Magnesia was destroyed by tribes which were associated with 
these Cimmerians. Callinus belongs to the early part of the 
century and is a prominent actor in these struggles, though we 
have nothing to tell us what particular crisis gave rise to the 
appeal which has been preserved to us. We have another frag- 
ment consisting of a line and a half in which the poet beseeches 
Zeus to pity his countrymen. The ancients had apparently a 
considerable body of poetry belonging to him, but, apart from 
_ this selection, we have only a few brief fragments. 

These writers of elegiac poetry, as also the composers of 
iambics who follow, were products of the rich development 
of Ionian civilization and use the Ionic dialect of their times, 
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though their language shows plainly in form and phraseology 
their familiarity with the epic, by which they were consider- 
ably affected. 

The Elegiac Distich, the form used by the elegiac poets, is 
composed of a heroic hexameter followed by a so-called pen- 
tameter. This latter is made up of two dactylic tripodies, of 
which the third foot is syncopated or catalectic; a single syl- 
lable, that is, filling the time of a foot. The complete feet of 
the second tripody are always dactyls. So the scheme of the 
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TYRTAEUS 


Ancient tradition said that when the Spartans were hard 
pressed in the second Messenian war they were commanded 
by the oracle to seek a leader from Athens, and that Tyrtaeus 
came from Attica in obedience to their call. The story was 
embellished until it described him as a lame schoolmaster 
whom the Athenians sent in order to give formal obedience 
to the request without furnishing any substantial aid. He 
proved, however, so inspiring by his gift of song that he led 
the Spartans to a speedy triumph. These accounts are doubt- 
less inventions, and suggest that we have little which is relia- 
ble history with regard to Tyrtaeus. .That he may have been 
called from abroad, and that too under the suggestion of the 
Delphic oracle, does not seem improbable from what we know 
of Spartan custom. His Ionic dialect might be taken to sug- 
gest that he came from Asia Minor, and there was a tradi- 
tion in ancient times that he originated in Miletus, the city 
which was the center of Greek culture in his age. The tone of 
his poetry, however, assures us that whatever may have been 
his origin he had become closely identified with the Spartans, 
and the general character of the poems attributed to him sug- 
gests that he had a much broader influence than merely to 
stir the people to martial ardor. We may be confident that 
_he was in Sparta not as a temporary visitor but as entirely 
devoted to his adopted home, and allowed even by the con- 
servative Spartans to speak as one of their own number. The 
influence of his poems was so highly estimated that it was 
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customary to sing them at table and in camp, especially before 
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battle. 


tury B.C. 
attack, uses Doric forms, but his elegiacs are Ionic. 
meter of the éuBaryjpuov, which is anapaestic, see G. 1676. 5; 
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MIMNERMUS 


Mimnermus is associated particularly with Smyrna, and was 
a native either of that city or of Colophon. The facts of his 
life are little known to us. His date is to a certain degree 
fixed by the fact that Solon addresses him as a contemporary. 
He belongs, we conclude, to the latter part of the seventh 
century B.c. It was a time when the Greek colonists of Asia 
Minor were reaping the fruit of their rapid advance in wealth 
and prosperity... There had been a notable loss of energy and 
- public spirit, and the prevailing luxury was leading men to 
give preéminent thought to personal comfort. These influ- 
ences were weakening the Greek cities, and illustrating the 
fact that such emphasis upon the individual must inevitably 
' give prominence to his disappointments and furnish soil for 
the seeds of pessimism to spring up and flourish. Mimnermus 
gives expression to this tendency. He employs the elegiac 
verse for plaintive, mournful compositions, though his mourn- 
ing does not impress us as of the most serious character. He 
gained the credit thus of giving a new character to elegiac 
verse, while at the same time he brought it back nearer to 
what seems to have been its original tone of mournful feeling. 
A maiden named Nanno was immortalized by his elegies ad- 
dressed to her, or associated with her name. 
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ot nBys avOca yiyverar aptrahéa : 
5 avdpaow noe yuvarkiv: eet 8 dduvynpov éreOy 
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yipas, 67 aicypov Spas Kal Kakov* avdpa Tet, 
aiet pw dpevas audl Kakal Teipovort pépysvat, 
ovd avyas mpooopay TépreTtat HEdtLov, 
GAN €xOpds pev Taolv, atipacros dé yuvargiv: 
10 ovtws apyadéov ynpas eOnKe Oeds. 


II (2) 
‘Hpets & ofa re d¥ANA Pie TorvavOéos wpH 
¥ Pt) dae ede tne ¥ p) nae 
€apos, or aus adyns av€erar HeXiov, 
a.» 4 pal 4 a, Ld 
Tots tkedou THYULOV Et ypdvoy avOeow HBS 
TepTropeba, mpos Deady eiddres ovTE KaKdV 
CD eee Wiz a \ 2 , 
5 ovr ayaldv: Kypes 5€ mapeorykact pédauvat, 
n pev Exovoa TELOS yHpaos apyahéov, 
e = Ltt tf - 7 oe , 4 
9 8 érépyn Oavdrowo: pivevOa dé yiyverar nBys 
KapTés, Ooov T émt ynv Kidvatar He Los ° 
> X > X \ la) 4 12 4 
avrap em 51 TovTo Tédos Tapapetperar WpNsS, 
a»? , la x - 
10 «© avrixa TeOvapevar Bédtiov 7 Bioros: 

YA N > a \ , ¥ > 
mohha yap €v Ou_@ Kaka yiyverat: addoTE otKOS 
lal 7 >» > 55 ‘\ / 

TpvxovTat, mevins O epy dduvynpa méhe: 
»¥ > > , > , « , 
addos 8 ad traidwy émideverar, avTe padiora 
e a ‘ A ¥ =) e] of 
imeipwv KaTa yns EepxeTas els “AlOnv- 
15 GAAosS vodoov eve OupofOdpov: ovdd Tis eortiv 
avOporrav, @ Leds py Kaka TOAAG Sid0r. 
ie 
III (5) th 
- 
Avtika ou Kata ev Xpouny peer AomETOS LOpas, 
mrow@pat 8 €ropav avOos duydKins 
TEPTVOV OU.Gs Kal Kaddv, eet Téov wedev Etvat: 
2\\2 9 , , y » : 
ahd’ ddvyoxpovioy yiyveras woTEp Cvap — 
1B. xanov. 
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ce , 
5 nBy tiuyecoa: TO 8 dpyadéov Kal apopdov 
A ¢ \ la 
ynpas umep Kehadns avriy’ vmepKpewarat, 
= @ \ e lal ae 4 > ¥ a »¥ 
EXU pov Ops Kal aTimov, OT ayvwoTov TLE avdpa, 
la > 
Brarre & dp0arpors Kal voov apdryvOd. 
IV (12) ‘ 
77 \ \ , ¥ ¥ 
Heédtos ev yap mévov €d\Naxev nara TavTa, 
, ¥ 
ovd€ Tor auravors yiyvera ovdeuta 
y lal 
UMTOLT lV TE KAL aVT@, EEL PodOdaKTUAOS "Hos 
"Okeavov Tporurova’ ovpavor et n° 
p vpavov ecavaBy 
\ \ \ ry < Lal 4, , > 4 
5 TOV pev yap dua KUa Peper TOV patos ELV 
Koutkn, Hdaicrov yepolv é\nhapevy 
Xpvoovd TYULHEVTOS, UTdTTEpOS, akpov ef Vdwp 
4 
evdov’ aptahéws yapov ad’ ‘Eomrepidwv 
lal E] i@ , 9 on 0 ‘\ ‘y , 
yatav €s AtOiorwv, wa dy Jody appa Kat trot 
10 é€oTac, opp Hos ypiyévera dry: 
ya 2 7 er lees ¢ , ev 
ev éréBn Erépwr dx€wv “Trepiovos vids. 


SOLON 


Solon was an Athenian citizen of noble birth, tracing his 
lineage back to Codrus, the last king of Athens. His mother, 
according to a statement quoted by Plutarch, was cousin to the 
mother of Pisistratus. His naturally meditative mind was ren- 
dered more thoughtful by observation at home and extended 
travel abroad, so that he became known as one of the seven 
sages of Greece. 

His age was one of peculiar interest in the history of his 
fatherland. Born about 638 B.c., he grew up to find the state 
suffering from widely extended discontent, and in 594 he was 
elected archon with unlimited power to introduce the needed 
reforms, — 
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He is a character of supreme interest in the ancient world. 
He succeeded in relieving the keenness of public distress. He 
introduced reforms out of which were slowly developed the 
democratic institutions of Athens. By his prudence and mod- 
eration joined with firmness and vigor, all employed in a spirit 
of lofty patriotism, he gained for himself a personal esteem 
such as has been accorded to few men in the history of the 
world. What we have left of his poetry was preserved espe- 
cially through interest in the author, and cannot fail to be 
always prized as the great lawgiver’s representation of himself 
and of his times. 

The little oratory and philosophy of that age was almost 
entirely poetic, and Solon in his work as a statesman made 
large use of this same instrumentality ; he addressed the peo- 
ple in poetry. Athens had for many years been troubled with 
an old dispute with the Megarians over the possession of the 
island of Salamis. Megara had gained the superiority in the 
contest, and the Athenians in despair had given up their under- 
taking and were unwilling to think of any attempt to reopen 
the conflict. Solon, however, was indignant at such a result, 
so that he finally came into the market-place and delivered a 
poetic address, bidding the people retrieve their disgrace and 
repossess the lovely Salamis. The appeal was sustained by 
the ardor of the younger citizens; war was recommenced, and 
Salamis was recovered. As the name of Pisistratus is promi- 
nently connected with this conflict, authorities are inclined to 
attribute the speech of which our first two selections are frag- 
ments to the latter part of the life of Solon. In these, as in 
all of his lines, the earnestness of his feeling, the intensity of 
his devotion to the public interest, can still be felt, while they 
also present suggestive pictures of the state of Athens and his 
work for its welfare. 


For the trochaic tetrameter in fragments VIII and 1X, els 
G. 16514) HASI083; 


SOLON 


SAAAMIS 
I (1) 
Autos Kypv& 4Oov ad’ iweptis Ladapivos, 
KOO MOV eTEwY OHV avT ayopyns Oéuevos. 
II (2, 3) 
Ey, 67) 767 éyd Bodeyavdpros 7 SuKwwyrys 
avti y “A@nvaiov, tatpid’ dpeupapevos: 


> \ x / V4 
_anba yap av paris noe per avOpatooe yEVOLTO* 


> Ni bs las la 
ATTLKOS OUTOS aVvnp TOV Yahapivaderov. 
¥ > A 
5 lopev els Laapiva, wayynoopevor TEpL VATOV 
e ~ lo . 
imEPTNS, KaAETOY T aAlaxXos aTwodOMEVOL. 


TIIO@PHKAI EIS A®HNAIOTS 
III (4) 
“‘Hperépa S€ wohis Kata prev Aros ovaor’ ddetrau 
aicay kai pakdpwv Oeav dpévas abavarov: 
Toin yap meya0upos ericKkotos 6Bpiyorarpy 
Tladdas “APnvain xelpas vmeplev even: 
5 abot dé Pbeipav peyahyv Tow afppadinow 
aarot BovAovrar xpHuace TELOdmevor, 
Sypov 0 Hyepdvev adiKos védos, olow €Erotpov 
UBpuos ex peyddns adyea TOAAG mabetv 


A 4 
ov yap erictavTa, KaTexeL KOpoOV Ovoe TApOVT-As 


3 , A PS) ~ 3 € ie 
10 evppootvas Koopmety OaiTos EV NOVXUD. 
* * * * * * 
VA 
mrovtodaw 8 adixous épypact meAopevor 
* * * * * * 
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yap ¢ a , ¥ PS) 4 
ov? iep@v KTEdvav oUTE TL ONMOTiwY 
€ na Y¥ ¥ 
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ig 
ovde urdacovta cepva Oeuefra Aikns, 
a ~ M4 rr dy.d 
1b 7) TLyOoa TUVOE TA YryvOoMEVA TPO T EOVTA, 
a \ / , ey ch te , 
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A y 
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a la 3 X A € o. 
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¥ 
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, a 50 iad 10 sA8: \ aN 
TpvXETaL EV TUVOdOLS THS AdLK EoTL Pira. 
an nS 3 7 / , A x A 
TavTa pev ev Onpw oTpepeTrar Kaka: TOV O€ TEVLKY POV 
e an \ lal b) > tt 
ikvouvTat ToANol yatay és a\odamnv 
- lal 4 e Fat) 4 La 
25 mpablevres Seopotci 7 deuxeiouor Sefevres, 
kal Kaka Sovloctvns otuyva dépovor Bia 
” if ie o 
4 + > , 
ovTw SnudaLov KaKOY EpxETat OlKAad EKAdOTO, 
» >¥>o» > 7 , 
av\evor 0’ er Exe ovK €Médovor H¥par, 
e \s se \ 4 e P. iQ) \ (a 
tinhov & virép EpKos vrépHoper, cbpe Sé TAVTWS, 
> fe id SJ am , 
30 €l Kai TIS hevyawv ev pvy@ 7 Daddpov. 
tavta duddau Oupos "APnvaious pe Kehever, 
ws Kaka mhetoTa TOE SvTVOmia TapEexet, 
> , S ¥ baa , 2 3 , 
evvopia 0 EVKOT MA Kal apTia TaVT aTopaive., 
\ \ A > , BJ / / 
Kat Aaya Tots adixous dudutiOnor wédas- 
8 Tpaxéa Nevaiver, raver Kdpov, UBpiv auavpot, 
> 2 ae » , 
avaive 0 aryns avlea hudpeva, 
evOiver d€ dikas oxodidas drepypavd 7 epya 
oh 
Tpavve, Taver d epya Suyooracins, 
, 29 , ¥ , 
maver 0 apyadens épidos yddov, ore & bm’ abtas 
i ae? 
40 wavta Kat avOpdrovs aptia Kal muvuTd. 
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IV (5) 


A la é€ \ é5 St , 9 5) A 
HU MEV yap Edwka TOGOY Kpdros, docov eTapkel, 
A PD) \ Vie Dies , 
TULNS OVT adehov ovT EerropeEdpevos: 
a 4s > 
ot & eixov Svvauw Kal ypypacw joa aynroi, 
\ A 
Kal ToLs Eppacauny pydev adeikés exe’ 
corny 8 audiBarav kpatepdy odkos apdorépoow, 
A > > nd > > / 2Q7 
viuKav 8 ovk elag’ ovdeTépous adikws. 


V (11) 


Ei 6€ werdvOare Avypa Sv bperépynv Kakoryta, 
BY TL Oeots ToUTwY potpay emapdépere - 
avTot yap TovTous nvéyoate pvpara Sovtes, 
Kal Oud TavTA KaKnV eoyere Sovlocvyny 
e la 2 we A y > "A + - 
byewv & els pev ExaaTos adawrrekos tyveot Baive., 
ovptacw & viv xavvos Evert Véos: 
> . lol € lal 2% 3 4 >7 > 4 
els yap yhaooar épate Kal eis eros aidhov avdpos, 
5} Y b ) 3 8 \ , , 
eis epyov 8 ovdey yryvopevov Bdérere. 


TIIOPHKAI EIS EATTON 
VI (13) 


Mynpoovyns Kat Znvos ‘Odvuptiov ayaa réxva, 
M A TL 4) dv , > v2 4 
ovorat IIvepides, KATE wou EvYOMEV@ 
»” X aA , 8 /, ‘\ ‘ 
o\Bov por mpos Oe@v pakdpwv ddre Kal mpos 
amTavTwv 
avOparer aie Sd€av exe ayabyv: 
a@ s , 
elvan S€ yAuKdy ade Pidors, €xOpotor S€é miKpor, 
A \ io lal aA de 8 XQ io lal 
Toot pev aidotoy, Toor dé deLvov LOElv. 
, aes 7 Ney 257 Se ¢ lay fa 
Xpypara S iweipw pev Exew, adikws de weTaaVau 
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obk Céhw: mdvtws voTepov HAVE Siky. 
la 2) \ a , , > PS) / 
mXovTov © ov pev dao Oeoi, TapaytyveTat avopt 
id 
10 eurreOos Ex vedtou TUOpEvos Els Kopupyy: 
aA Say: td € 7 9. > ‘\ Pe 
dv © avopes petinow vp VBpLos, ov KaTa KOO OV 
¥ > > LOL » 0 , 
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aa's sn? Y , 35 / =? 
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> XN rye te) NU: 7 A / 
apxn & é&€ ddiyou yiyveras wate Tupos, 
S , \ \ a > \ de nN 2 
15 hdavpn pev TO TPOTOv, avinpy O€ TedeUTG: 
ov yap Snv Ovyrots UBp.os Epya EEL. 
GAG Levs tavtwv epopa tédos, e€arivys 6€ 
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npwvos, Os movTOV TOAVKYmOVOS aTpPVYETOLO 
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P5) , ra ¥ 0 A 45) > \ e , 
nooas Kaha epya, Ge@v edos aimvy ikaver 
9 , p) , > ® ¥ Ses 
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Adprrer 8° Hediovo évos KaTa Tiova yatav 
? > \ 4 b) \ YA. 3 \ > lal 
Kady, aTap vehéwv ovdev er éativ idetv- 
25 TovavTyn Zynvos médeTar Tics, ovd ef’ ExdoTa, 
4 ‘\ > 7 / > , 
wotep Ovyntos avip, yiyverar 6€byxoXos - 
XN » y 
aiet O° ov € N€ANOe Staprepes, Goris adutpov 
Q MY ¥ , S 3 aN 5) , 
UMLOV EX, TAaVTwS 0 és TEhos CEEhavy: 
» > \ 
aN’ 6 mev adtix«’ erie, 6 0 VaTEpov: el dé diywow 
h nw lanl nw 
30 avrol, unde Oeay potp’ émiodoa Kixy, 
¥ , > 
pis TAVTWS AUTLS* AVaiTLOL Epya Tivovaew 
} Tatdes TOUTWY 7 7evOS e€oTiow. 
Ovytoi 8 dde vOCey ones ayabes TE KAKOS #2 
Snveve avdtos Sd€av ekacTos evel, 
/ lal ; 
8 mpiv te wabew- tore S adtix’ ddvperar: uypr 8 
TOUTOU Beate 
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XAoKovtes Kovpats EArrion TepToOmeEDa. 
ad e rt 
X@oTLs Mev vovoow br apyadréyar mea On, 
e me 
__ Ws vyINS €oTat, TOUTO KaTeppdcato: yf 
Sd \ SON > A 
GdXos dedds dy dyads Soxel eupevar avrp, 
\ 
Kal Kadds, popphyy od xapieroay eyav: 
i be 3 7 7 PS) - » lal 
€ TLS AXPHMwY, TEVvins O€ pV Epya Barat, 
KTHTETOaL TaVTWS YpYHpaTa TOAAG Soxel. 
omevoe O° addofev addos: 6 pev Kata TOVvTOV adaTaL 
2 \ , ¥ , ¥ : 
€v vyvaoly ypylav oikade Képdos aye 
> ee > > - , b) De 
txPudevt’, aveéuorcr Popevpevos apyadéoow, 
x A > rd - 
pedwdrny Wuxns ovdeniav O€uevos: 
»¥ wn , if =) 3 Ls 
ahdos ynv Téuvwv trohvdevdpeor eis eviauTov 
harpever, ToIow KapTUN dpotpa péde> — 
addos “APnvains Te kai “Hpaiorov tohutréxvew 
¥ \ A , , 
epya daels yerpowy Evddeyerar Biorov- 
addos “Odvpmiddwv Movoéwy rapa dopa ddayOeis, 
imepTns Todins péTpov éemaTamevos: 
adXov pavrw nkey avak exdepyos “Aoh\wr, 
4 3 - PS) x X\ 50 3 / 
eyvw 0 avdpt kakov TndMev Epyopevor, 
@ cuvopaptyowot Oeoi: Ta dé udpoma TavTws 
»¥ > * ie 7 + ae , 
OUTE TLS OiwVds pioeTaL OVO’ Lepa: 
adXou Ilardvos tokvpappdkov epyov ExovTEs 
> , BN A o. x ays 
inTpot: Kat Tots ovdey eeaTt TEXOS- 
mohdaku © €€ ddiyns ddvvns péya yiyveraL adyos, 
5 » , >» , , 
KouK av Tis boat yma ddppaka Sovs: 
Tov S€ Kakats vovao.ot KaKOUpEVoV apyahE€ats TE 
e , rie > 4 oe A 
aydpevos xerpowy aia Tina vyry. 
Moipa 8 rou Ovytoior Kaxdy pepe dE Kat Eo Oov- 
lal a) ¥ an gi b) i, 
 bdpa 8 aduxra Jeary yiyverar aBavarwvr. A 
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65 Tao. Sé To. Kivduvos em Epypacw, OVE TLS Ole, 
fH pedreu oyYAoEv, KpHmaros apKXopevov - 
GAN 6 ev Ed Epdey TELPA[LEVOS ‘Ov TPOVOHTAS 
eis peyddny arny Kal xahennv eTEveED, 
la \ las Y X\ XN , 7 
T@ O€ KaKS EpdovTt Heds Trept Tavta Sidwow 
/ > 4 ¥ 3 4 
70 «©ovvtuyinn ayabyy, exhuvow appoovrys. 
4 > > N 4 7 > w lal 
mdovtou 8 ovdeyv Téeppa Tepacpevoy avdpacr KEtTaL: 
ol yap viv Huewy ThetaTov Exovat Biov, 
duthaciws omevdovor Tis dv Kopécevey arravTas ; 
Képded Tow Ovyntots atacav afdvaro.: 
yy rh) > a“ > 4 ra) € , S, 
75 atyn © €€ avTav avadaiverar, ny omrdtav Leds 
Téeuabn Tiroevynv, addoTE aANos EVEL. 


VII (15) 


TloAXot yap mAovuTEvoL Kakol, ayaBot dé mévovTat: 
GN’ nets adrots ov drapenpopeba 

lal b A \ A 3 \ \ + Y . a, 7 

THS apEeTHs TOV ToUTOV, Emel TO ev ewTredov aiet, 


Xpymara & avOpamwv adore addos exeL. 


TETPAMETPA IIPOl ®QKON 


VIII (83) 
Ovk épu Ydrov Balidpwr oddé Bovryes advyp- 
ecOda yap Oeod Siddvt0s abtbs ovK éd€€aro- 
r \ S »¥ > @ \ > 3 4 - 

meptBarov 0 aypav, ayacbels on éréomacev jeya 

7 la) bass lal lal 

dixrvov, Oupod & duaprh Kat ppevdv drocdaneis: 

» , lal x 
5 nOcov yap Kev Kparyoas, TrODTOV adOovory haBdv 

AN la aA 

kat Tupavvevoas “APnvav jwodvov Hucpay plav, 

> Y > a 

doKos votepoy SeddpOar KamurerpipOar yévos. 
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IX (84) 


A x et TGs) /, lal , , 
Xavva pev tor eppacarto, vov dé wou yodovpevor 
hofov d6fOahpots. dpdow mavres wore Syior. 


XENOPHANES 


Xenophanes was even more celebrated as the reputed founder 
of the Eleatic school of philosophy than as a poet. He was born 
at Colophon, but was exiled from his native city, and evidently 
lived for many years in Italy. With regard to his date we only 
know that he flourished in the latter half of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. He was the author of a number of poems, of which 
his elegies are those best known to us. His spirit of criticism 
placed him in revolt against the stories of Homer and Hesiod, 
who were the chief teachers of theology for the Greek public. 
He upholds the dignity of philosophy and intellectual worth 
against the excessive admiration of the Greeks for glory won 
in the public games and for athletic superiority, while he 
chides his countrymen for their growing luxury and effemi- 
nacy. He recommends that at the banquets the praises of 
virtue rather than the conflicts of Titans and Giants should 

* be sung. ; 


EAETEIA 
T(1) 
Nov yap 5 Camedov kaapov Kal yelpes amavrov 
Kal KUALKES* mAEKTOUS 8 apduTilet oTEpavous, 
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XX Y 
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la} \ - aN ¥ > 4 
Jedv Sé tpopneinv aiev eve ayabov. 
pepe sth Me 


II (2) 
> > > x nw Lal 3 ¥ 
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¥ \¢ an c 
10 €LTE KL LMTOLOW, Ta’TA x’ aTavTa hayou, 
3 aN A Y 
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> nw 3 UY 
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ov yap Taiver TATA puyxovs TOhEws. 


THEOGNIS 


For the life of Theognis we are dependent upon what we 
can glean of statement and suggestion about himself from his 
own works. As his poems, however, are not handed down to 
us in any complete form, our information is to an unfortunate 
degree based upon conjecture. We can feel nevertheless that 
the main points in his history are fairly certain. He was a 
native, we conclude, of Megara, across the bay and the island 
of Salamis from Athens. He flourished during the latter half 
of the sixth century s.c., and there is some reason to believe 
that he lived through the years at the beginning of the cen- 
tury following. 

For a long time previous to the birth of Theognis his native 
city had suffered from a series of revolutions which threw the 
control of the state back and forth between the oligarchs and the 
commons, or tyrants who usurped the power in the commons’ 
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name. Theognis belonged by birth and by sympathy to the 
nobles, and his poems naturally reflect his feeling of indignation 
over the misfortunes of his friends, and his thorough hatred of 
their political opponents. His sentiments were greatly intensi- 
fied by his personal losses, as his property was confiscated and 
he was sent forth an exile, homeless and almost friendless. He 
found at last a resting-place in Megara in Sicily. It was the 
natural result of his experiences that all his thoughts were 
colored by his political feeling. In his writings the nobles.are 
always the dyafo/ and éo@doi, and the common people are kaxot 
and deAo/, so that these words, as they occur in his poems, are 
always to be taken as having much of this political signification. 

His poems were regarded as especially valuable for their 
shrewd judgment upon human life and for the wise maxims 
which were the outgrowth of his many-sided experience. Such 
reflections as were counted especially valuable were apparently 
culled from his works and brought together because they 
reflected so well the judgment of the average Greek gentle- 
man of culture. The collection was naturally enlarged by 
attracting to itself similar suggestions from other authors, so 
that we have under his name an anthology in which the Greek 
spirit utters itself in most suggestive language, but it is not 
always easy to conclude who was originally responsible for each 
sentiment. The collection is supposed to have been used as a 
text-book for the school training of the Greek children. If we 
would attempt to select the poems which really belong to Theog- 
nis, we can only use our best judgment in attributing to him 
those portions which are not referred to as belonging to other 
poets, and which are tolerably consistent with one another in 
their testimony about their author. We are helped in this 
because his experience was not of a commonplace character, 
and his feelings are intense and expressed with a vigor which 
could not fail to give them a certain distinction. Many of his 
poems were addressed to one Cyrnus, the son of Polypais, a 
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young friend of whom we know only what he tells us. The 
name, however, identifies the poems where it occurs as belong- 
ing to Theognis. Even where we cannot be certain who com- | 
posed the lines, they are interesting because the Greeks gave 
them a place among their rules of life. The edition of Bergk 
gives some fourteen hundred lines of the elegies of Theognis, 
of which selected portions are given here. 
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My pou avnp ein yoooy pidos, dda Kal epyw: 
520 Xepolv Te ome XpHpaci 7, duddtepa: _—_980 
pnd€ tapa KpynTjpe Méyourw éunv ppéva Oédyors, 


add’ Epdwv daivor’, et tr Svar’, dyabov. 


‘Hyets 8 év Oadinar pirov xarabapeba Oupdv, 983 
opp eT TepTAdrNs epy epareva hépp. 
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5 ‘\ Y 9 
525 apa yap woTE vonwa TapepxeTat ayhads HGy- 
> ey 
ov0 immav épyy yiverar aKutépn, 
i. vy: U4 Z > / > la 
aiTe avaxta pépovar Sopvacdov és 7dévov avdpav 
; A 
haBpws, tupopdp@ tepropevar TrEdio. 


xe ~ bee , e va »” e rad 
Euvov 8 avOpadrous vroPjoopa, dppa tis HBA 1007 
530 © ayhaov avbos exwv Kal ppeciv éoOha von, 
TOV AVTOU KTEdVwY EV TaTXELEV* Ov yap arnBav 
Ou aN X Q a >) \ nN , 0 id 
is m€erar Tpds Oe@v ovdé AVots Davarov 
0 A > , Nae Ae (Qa SeN al 2 7 
vytots avOpamroor. KaKov* & ért ynpas éhéyyeu 
> 4 “A es > , 
ovAopevorv, kepadys 8 amrera aKporarys. 


535 “Pnidin ror mpnéis ev avO patois KakdrnTOS * 1027 
tov 0 ayalov xadery, Kipve, wédeu Tadd. 
x a , 
Torpa, Ouped, Kakotow pas atryta TmemovOds: 1029 
dekav Tor Kpadin yiverar d€vTEépy : 
pnde ov y ampyKroow én epypacw adyos aéEwv 
540 © 0X Oe, pnd ayOov, pydé Pidous avia, 
te) \ “fh la) S e 4 50 
pnd €xOpovs evppawe. Gedy d cipappéva dopa 
ovk av pnidias OvynTos avnp mpodvyou, 
yon id Ov 3 Q@ 4 WS 
ovr av Tophupens Katadvs és TUIpEeva himvys, 
ov? oray avtov exy Taprapos nepoess. 


545 "Avdpa Tol €or dyafov yaderdratov eEanatjoa, 


ws ev euot yvoun, Kipve, madau KéKpura. 1038 
y 5 
"Adpoves avOpwrot Kat vyToL, olives oivov 1039 
bd Ve 
py Tivove’ aoTpov Kal KUVOS apYopEvon. of 
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Nov pev mivovtes TepTopela, Kaka héyovTes: 1047 


Y > ¥ t ee Lal wn vA 
550 acon ) €MELT EOTAL, TAVTA Beotoru pede. 


XN rd >) \ @?s ‘\ '% € / > is 
Lol & eye ofd Te Tavdt TaTHp VToOjcopar avTds 1049 
3 , SS we) A a \ la 4 
écOha: ov 8 ev Ovpe@ kai dpect tavta Badev- 
, ary , , SAS. N , 
pH ToT emevyopevos TpHENS Kakdv, adAAA Baletn 
A \ , fet E) iN / 
on ppevi Bovdr\yevoa o@ ayala TE vde. 
555 TOV Yap mawonever TéTeTaL Ouuds TE Vdos TE, 
~ ) > > 8 ‘\ , 3 SS + 
Bovhy & eis ayabov Kat voov éoOdov aye. 


/ Lo > ‘\ b] , ¢ la 
Tipaydpa, moAh@v dépynv amatepVev dporvtt 1059 
ywooKew yaderov, Kaitep EOvTL TOPO. 
ol mev yap KaKdTyTa KaTaKpiYavTEs EXOVTLW 
560 Nn , iN °° > \ WN / , 
TAOUVTM, TOL O apEeTHV ovopevy TeEVvip. 
Y » NAL? y , 
Adpoves avOpwrro kat vyot, oire DavdvTas _—_1069 
a 
Kdatova’, ovd nBys avOos amodvpevor. 
> ? lal A 
Ovsdeva Tav €xOpav popyncopar éoOddv edvta, 1079 
> X \ > / XN 37 , 
ovee pev alivyiow dedov edvta didov. 
1083 


565 OvTw xp} Tov y’ éxOdov emiatpdbavta vonua 
4 2N ¥ b) 4 > ‘\ 7 
Eumedov aiey exew és TEAOS avOpl dio. 


ia aN 
Kaorop kai odvdeukes ot év Aakedaipove din 1087 
vaiet er Evpaora Kad\po A) 
: vpara Kahhipo@ ToTapLa, 
4 4 
et mote Bovdedoaipe Pid@ Kakdv, avTds eyoupe: 


> 4 A 
B70 el O€ TL KELVOS Epol, Sis TécOv adTos exoL. 
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y, \ / A 
TBprs kat Mayvynras adtddece kal Kotopava 1103 
‘ > 4 te , \ » 3. 2 tal 
Kal 2pupyyv. mavtws, Kvpve, kat vp’ amrodec. 


Kup’, ot mpda? ayabot viv ad Kakol, of dé KaKor 
7 piv 1109 
lal > fe re late Ye} 7 pe) lal 
vov ayaboi- tis kev TavT avéxour Exopar, 
Tous ayalovs perv atysoTépous, Kakious d€ Laxovras 
TYULAS; prnortever 5 ex Kakov eoOAds avyp. 
adAnovs 8 amatavres em’ aAHdoLoL yehOow, 
»¥ lal wn 
ouT ayabav pyyunv elddres oUTE KaKOP. 


A la \ , , 
IIdovre, Pedy KahduoTE Kal iwepodoTare TAVTwY, 1117 
AY ms Mt XN x 7 J X\ > 7 
ov Gol Kal KaKOds OY yiverat ExOAOs avyp. 


"HBns pérpov exount, prdrot d€ pe BotBos *Amdd\wv 
Anroidns Kat Leds, aBavdatav Bacrdevs, 1120 

»” 7 , A y € UZ 

oppa Biov Cao Kakav extoobev amdvtar, 


7 i mAovT@ Ovpov Ladpevo 
Bn Kat rOUT@ Ovpov Lavopmevos. 


My pe KakOv pipvnoKe: mérovOd Tou oid 7 ’Odvo- 
oevs, 1123 
dot Atdew péeya Sap’ nrvbev eEavadis, 
ds 87) Kal pynotnpas aveideto vyr€t Puyo 
IIynveddrns eudpav Kovpidins adoxov, 
H pov O40 brepeve hilo Tapa TaLdt pévovea, 
odpa Te yns er€eBn Seywad€ous Te puxovs. 


"Edis év avOparois povvn Oeds Eo Or Eveotiv, 1135 
dddou & Ovdvprdvd’ exrpodurovres EBav: 


ee 
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»” 23: A 
@xero pev Iiotis, peyady Beds, @xero & avdpav 
Lwppoovvyn: Xapirés 7, @ hire, ynv €dAuTov- 
9 > >: “4 \ 3 > 4 V2 
595 Gpkou © ovkKere muoTol ev avOparro.or SikaLot, 
ovee Deovs ovdelts alerar dBavdrovs : 
evoeBéwr 8 avdpav yévos epOitar, ovdé Oeuroras 
ovKere yuvdakova ovde eV EdVOpMias. 
> _»y iA Ee “~ , > 4 
ad’ oppa tis Cwer Kal opa haos HedLov0, 
> 
60 evoeBewv rept Oeovs, “EAXrida tpocpevera, 
evxopevos TE Jeotor, Kat dyad pypia Kaiwr 
"Edmidc Te Tpary Kal tupary Ovéro. 
t t 
ppalécbw § adixkwv dvdpav oxodidov édyov aii, 
a A 3 , 2Q\ 29 t 
ot Oedy abavdtav ovdev dmilopevor 
aN 39'-20 te fr 3 la re 
605 alev em aAdoTplots KTEdVOLS ETEeXOVOL VOnLA, 
> N 1 a» , , 
aloypa’ KaKots epyors ovpBora Onkdpevo.. 


My wore Tov mapedvra pees hidov adddov Epevva, 
daraov avOparwrv pyyact TeOdpevos. 1152 


OvK €papar mdovrety odd evyouat, addA jou 
¥ 
ely 1155 
610 © (nv amo Tov ddtywr, pndev exovti Kakdv. 


WS) -, XN Ya x + 
Ovdéva Onoavpov Katabyoev tarcly dpewov: 1161 
aitovow 8 ayabois dvdpdor, Kupve, didov. 


T'vepnv, Kipve, Beot Ovyntoior Sidovcw apiotov: 1171 
avOparous yvdun Teipata mavTds eye. 
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615 @ pdKap, doris d4 piv exer ppeoiv: F Todd Kpeio- 
owv . 
UBpwos ovAomEevys evyadéov TE Kdpou 
€oTL- Kakov d€ Bpototor Kdpos, TOV ovTL KdKLOV- 
Taca yap €k ToUTwy, Kipve, wédeu KaKdTNs. 


Eu K EL’ S é > lal 3 cP \ 3 / Rs 
NS Epywv atoxpaov arabys Kai depyos, 1177 
620 Kupve, peyiorny Kev trelpay eyous aperns. 


Kupve, Jeovs aidod Kat deidu0.- rovro yap avdpa. 1179 
¥ /f? v4 4 > A 
elpyer wy? epdey pune éyew aoeB7. 
Anpodayov Sé tupavvov, oTws éOédevs, KaTaKAtvar 
ov veweris Tpds Jewry yivera ovdepia. 1182 


625 Ovris amouva did0vs Odvarov Piyou ovde Bapetav 1187 
dvaTuyinu, ei wn potp emt Tépua Bador. 
3Q> KA 4 y or, X » s 
ovd av dvadpoctvas, OTe d7 Deds adyea réurTrOL, 
Ovyntos avnp Sépois Bovddpevos tpodvyot. 
Sl 
~ Ovk épapar Kucp@ Baorryto eyxataketoOa 1191 
, > 4 4 “A id > 3. , 
630  TeOveds, ddAdd Ti pou CavTe yévort ayabor. 
> , \ tA € lal A , 
domddabor S€ rarnow dpotov orpopa Oavdrte- 
To Evov } oKAypov yiverar, ) wadaKor. 


Myr Oeovs emtopxov erdopvvti- ov yap avvaror 1195 
abavarous Kpirbar xpetos dperdopevov. 


> 


635 “Opvifos davyp, HoduratSn, 6&0 Bodons 1197 
 qKovo’, HTe Bpotois ayyehos HAP apdrov 
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(3 A wp vA / vA 
Wpatov: Kai pou Kpadiny émarake wéhawvar, 
y 3 ia) » A . / 
OTTL proc evavOets aAOL ExoVTLY aypous, 

3 fd ‘3 Ne , 3, 3 / 
ovd€ pou Hulovor KUpwy EMKoVoLY apPOTpoOL, 


Lal / lal alt yY 4 
640 THs pata puonTys ” eweka vauTidins. 


Ovder, Kupv’, dpyjs dducdrepov, y TOV ExovTa 1223 
mnpaiver, Ouu@ dea yapilopern. 


Ovder, Kuipv’, dyabys yAuKeparepdv €or yuvarkos: 
644 praptus eyed, avd O enol yivou ahnfoovyns. —_ 1226 
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ARCHILOCHUS 


Archilochus of Paros flourished apparently in the earlier 
part of the seventh century B.c. He enjoys the distinction 
of being the inventor of iambic verse, which means, prob- 
ably, that he introduced definite principles into this style 
of writing, and first gave it its standing in literature. The 
ancients lavish upon him their praises from every side, com- 
paring him with all the immortal leaders of Greek song, and 
sometimes giving him the supremacy among them all. He 
was descended from a priestly family of noble standing, but 
connected himself prominently with a colony which emigrated 
from Paros to Thasos. The expedition ended, however, in 
disappointment; and he returned, after many wanderings, to 
his native island. He lost his life in an engagement between 
the Parians and the people of the island of Naxos. It is 
said that a curse was pronounced by the Delphic oracle upon 
the man who killed him, as having “slain the servant of the 
Muses.” 

The history of Archilochus is manifestly incomplete with- 
out the story of Lycambes and his daughters, not because we 
can vouch for the details of the narrative, but because it illus- 
trates the Greek feeling with regard to the poet’s power. The 
poet was betrothed, according to the popular tradition, to one 
of the daughters, Neobule; but suddenly the father turned 
against him, and rejected his alliance with scorn. The indig- 
nation of the poet found utterance in his verses, and he turned 
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his satires without mercy against the offending family until 
they sought refuge in voluntary death. 

The chief distinction of Archilochus, as we have suggested, 
was the invention or development of iambic verse. Such are 
the iambics which follow in VIII and IX, and closely allied to 
them are the trochaic tetrameters X—XIII. For the so-called 
iambic trimeter, see 8. p.84; G.1658; HA.1091. For the tro- 
chaic tetrameter, see 8. p. 84; G.1651; HA.1083. See further 
on iambus and trochee, 8. pp. 24, 26,30. Archilochus wrote also 
elegies as well as other forms of poetry. 


EAETEIA 
I (1) 
Eipi & eyo Oepatwv pev “Evvadiovo avaxtos, 
kat Movoéwy €patov Sapov éemurtdpevos. 
II (2) 
"Ev Sopt péev por pala pewaypevyn, ev Sopt 8° otvos 
"Iopapikds, tivw 8 év Sopi Kexdurevos. 
III (4) 
"ANN aye, adv KdAar Sons da céhpara vnds 
poira Kal Kotha rdépat adbedke Kddwv, 
¥ > A 
aype. 5 oivov épvOpov amd tpvyds: ob yap Huets 
, 3 nw an , 
vypew ev.pvrakyn THe Svvyodpea. 
IV (6) 
t) fh a 
Aomidts pev Latwv ts dyddderat, Hv Tapa Odprw 
EVTOS ALOpNTov KaAduTOV ovK EO€dwv: 
abros 8 é€épvyov Pavarov tédos: dorms exetvn 
EppeTw: e€avTis KTHTOMAL Ov Kaki. 


ne 
teas, ds 
the Us 
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IIPO> IEPIKAEA 
V (9) 


K7dea ev orovdevta, Tepixhees, ovd€ Tis dora 
pewpopevos Oahins Téperar ovde TOs - 
, \ N A , , : 
TOLOVS yap KaTa Kvpa TOAVPAOLA Boto Oahacons 
exucev, oidahdous 5 dud’ ddvvys exomev 
5 mvevpmovas: add Geol yap avnKéoToLot KakoloW, 
s AND SN \ , y 
@ Pid’, ert Kpatepny Tnpoovynv Cecav 
, y > » ¥ ‘A a \ 3 
pappwakov: adore & addNos eye TAdE: VY peV és 
npeeas 
3 , > ¢c , ay: > 4 
erpatel’, aiwardev 8 EAKos avacTévoper, 
3 Lal deg} IY 2 ra 3 ‘\ 4 
e€avtis 5° erépous erapeiperar: adda TayvoTa 
10 TAHTE yuvaketoy TEVO0S aTwodpevoL. 


VI (10) 


Kpirropev & davinpa Moceddwvos avaxtos 
Sapa. 
VII (13) 
Ovre Tu yap Khalwy incopar ovTE KaKLOV 
Onow Teptadas Kati Oadias epéruv. 


IAMBOI 
VIII (21) 


"Hoe 8’ wor’ ovov pats 
i. y b) 4 2 / 
eaTnKkev Uns aypins emotEepys 
ov yap TL Kaos y@pos vd’ edipepos 
peag> 3 , @ > eZ e 7 
0vd €pards, otos aut Liptos poas. 
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IX (25) 
Ov pou Ta Tvyew Tov Todvypicov médet, 
»Q> ae / 7 “A 3Q> 3 , 
ovd etA€ 7H pe LAOS, OVO’ ayatopat 
Jedv épya, peyadns 8 ovk épéw Tupavvidos: 
amompolev yap €or 6pOarmaov euov. 


TETPAMETPA 
X (56) 
Tots Oeots tiMeu Ta TavTa: TmodKis pev EK KAKOV 
»¥ > A s , 7 N , 
avdpas dpbovow pedaivy Kepevous emt Govt, 
mohddkis 8 avatpérover kat wad’ ed BeBnkdras 
e , ? > » A A , 
umtious KNivova’: emeita TONG YlyvETaL KaKG, 
Kat Biov xpyun Travarar Kal vdov TapyHopos. 
XI (58) 
Ov dir€w péyav orparnyov ovde SiameThvypevor, 
ovde Bootpvyo.ct yadpov ovd’ vreEvpnpevor, 
5) , Paves ¥ \ \ , 20.4 
adda, Lor opuKpds Tis Ein Kal TEpt KYymas iOELY 
e , b) - \ a Pe: 4 
poikds, argparéws BeBnkas tooai, Kapdins Téos. 
XII (66) 
Oupe, Diy’ aunyavoror kydeow KuKkdeve, 
ava dé, Suapevarv 8 ahétev poo Bahar évavtiov 
4 la) aA 
arépvor, év SoKotoww €xOpav mANGIiov KaTagTabeis 
> 4 ‘\ - A a o > ta 
acdaéws: Kal UATE ViKOV aupadny aydddeo, 
Byte vuKneis ev oikm kataTer ov ddvpeo- 
ada xaproiciy te yatpe kal Kakotow adoxada 
‘ Né 4 °° © ¢ X 3 6 s ¥ 
bn Ainv: yiyvacke 0 otos puspmos avOpwrous exeu. 
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XIII (74) 
, 

Xpypatov dedrrov ovdéy earw ovS ardporor, 

ovde Javudoror, ered?) Zevs watip ’Ohuptiav 

ex peonuBpins eOnke viKr’ amoxptibas daos 

nAtov Adpmrovtos: Avypov 8 HO’ ew avOparrovs Séos. 
5 €x O€ TOU Kal MoTa TdVTA KaTiehaTA ylyveraL 

> PS) , 4 5 A ce’ e A“ > la , 

avopaci: pndets tar cicopav Oavpaléra, 

pnd orav Seddior Onpes avtapeibovrar voudv 

3 , 7 4 > ia 4 

evahwoyv Kat opi Oardoons HYyeevTa KUpata 

, 29 , s aA > eQr > » 
pirrep yreipov yerytat, Toor 8 HOV Hv pos. 


SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS 


Simonides of Amorgos was a native of Samos, but, like 
Archilochus, left his native island with a colony, which, 
settling in the island of Amorgos, gave to the poet his desig- 
nation. His life belongs to the seventh century B.c., but more 
definite dates cannot be verified. 

In their poetry also Simonides and Archilochus were much 
alike. The former is, however, more fond of moralizing and 
dealing in maxims, performing in spirit something of the office 
of the gnomic poets. The poem upon the origin of the differ- 
ent classes of women has always been justly regarded as an 
interesting curiosity. The dialect of Simonides, like that of 
Archilochus, is Ionic. In the arrangement of his measures 
synizesis is very frequent. 

The meter is the common iambic trimeter. 


I 
A) \ \ x , 
O mat, Tédos pev Zevs exer Bapvxtvtos 
4 iF, De ¥. \ AG) ta Oér " 
mavtTwv oo eat, Kal TINO omy Oédeu 
_poos 8 ovK er avOparoow: add’ ebypepor 
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ad 8% Bor’ aiet Cdpev, ovdev Eiddres, 
Omws ekacTov exTehevTHoeEL Oeds. 
édis b€ wavtas KamumeDein Tpéeper 
GiTpHnKTOV OppaivovTas* ol wey NmEepnV 
pevovo edOetv, ot & éréwy Teputpomas. 
- > 3 \ 4 > my le) 
véwta & ovdels Oats ov SoKxéer BpoTav 
mrovTw Te KayaDotow iEeoHar Tréov. 
pOaver dé rov pev ynpas alyndov haBov, 
mpl Tépy ikyntar Tovs dé d¥aTHVoL vdcot 
POcipovor Ovytav: Tovs 8 "Aper Sedunpevous 
/ / Dak TN , 
méeumrer pedaivns “Aldns vrd yOovds-. 
ot 8 év Oardooy Aaidam Kovedpevor 
\ , A lal Cy. 2 
Kat KUacw TodoLoL TOppupys adds 
OvicKovow, edt av ed SuvHowvra Coa: 
ot 8 ayxovny apavto SvaTive popw 
KOA Le ok Re) 
=) , ta e f, tA 
KavTayperou NetTovat HAtov haos. 
4 la YAS 7O 7 3 A 7 
OUTM KaKaV am ovdev: adda pupion 
Bporotor Knpes Kaverridpactor Svat 
‘\ , ES a > ars \ ra 
Kat mymaT eotiv: et O euot miOotarTo, 
> x lal a ers 3) Q3e9 BS ey 
OVK GV KaKOV Ep@pev, OVD em adyeow 
lal + » > / 
Kakots eyovtes Oupov aixiloimela. 


II (7) 


‘ XN XN 3 , Ne 

Xwpis yuvaikds Geds éeroinaer voov 
TA TPOTA* THY wey E€ BOS TAVUTPLXOS, 

led , et 3 > , 4 
TH TavT av oikov BopBopw Tepuppeva 
¥y an N 
aKooWa KEtTaL, Kal KUAivOETAaL Kapa: 

> XN > ¥ = A > 3 9 
avty 8 ahoutos am\vrows T ev etwacu 
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Ev KoTpLnoW ywEevyn TLaiveTar. 
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XN ; ae} > A 
Thv & &€ ddurpns Beds eOnk’ addreKos 
yuvaika, TavTwy topw: ove muy KaKOV 
NEAnPev oder, odd TOV dpevdvar. 
\ \ NS A > 
TO Mev yap avTav elme ToNNAKLS KaKor, 
70 8 é€oOdov- dpynv & addor’ addoinv een. 
Tr S 3 \ Nu 3 , 
nv 0 €k Kuvos Aitapyov, avTouynTopa, 
a , > 3 las 4 3 > - / 
) TavT akovoa, tavta 8 cidé&var Gere, 
mavTn S€ tantaivovoa kal Thavapern. 
h€Ankev, Hv Kal undé&y’ avOpadrwr dpa. 
4 5 y — ee Meee i 7 3 4 
TavoEee O AV py OUT aTELARTAS aVHp, 
> > > \ 3 , vy 
ovd Et xohwbeis eLapateev if 
> , 393 XK w , 
dddvTas, ovd adv pelivas pvlevpevos, 
3sQ> > ‘\ a e fs - 
ovo ei mapa Eeivorow Huevn TUXoL° 
> 2 3 A » 3 \ ¥ 
GN’ éwrred@s amrpyKTov avovny eyet. 
us ole 
( Thy 6€ mAdoartes ynivnv ’Odvprrioe 
»y! > ‘\ te ¥ = l4 
Edwkav avdopt THpOV: OUTE yap Kakor, 
= eae Tae x 3Q\X Ein , / 
our’ eo Pov ovdev oide ToLavTn yuvy, 
¥ \ a 3 , tle 
épyov dé povvov éobiew ériotata.: 
KOVO HV KaKOV XYELLaVa ToLnoN Deds, 
e lal - Ss ys / 
piyooa Sippov dooor Ehkerau Tupos. 
THv 8 x Oardoons, 7 Ov év ppeciv voet- 
THY pev yeda TE Kal yéynDev Huepnv: 
erauveoe pv Eelvos ev Sdpors Ldav- 
“Ovn €otw adn THOSE Awlwy yuvy 
év Tacw avOpaeroow, ovdé KadXNiowv.”~ 
lal > Lal 
tiv © ovK avextos ovr év dpOarpois idetv, 
ovr daaov €dbeiv, adda paiveras TOTE 
»¥ y 3 seen) , ‘ 
amAnTov, WoTEP aupl TEKVOLTLY KVM 
3 7, \ A > 7 
dpetd\xos b€ Tact KaTroOumiy 
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3 A in \ (fa 7 
€xPpotow ica Kat pirouor ylyvera. 
yY , of \ > , 
wotep Oddacoa TodhaKis MEV ATPELNS 
/ 
EOTHK ATHUWV, YaPMa vavTHOW peya, 
i 3 9 - x id 
Oépeos ev wpy, ToAddKLS SE paiverae 
40 BapuKrvrowo. Kaci popevpLEevn * 
TAUTH PaLTT EOLKE TOLAVTY yuVH 
> tg BN \ l4 > 7 ¥ 
dpynv: puny dé movTos addoiny Exe. 
” 
Tip & &k re omrodeins | kat wadwwTpiBéos ovov, 
n ovv T avayKn ovy T eviTnoW poyLs 
45 €oTep€ev @v atavTa Kal TovHaaToO 
> be / ° > / XN 3 Lal 
apeota: TOppa O eo bier pev ev pvy@ 
- ial 3 rd aS) ee 4 
mpovv&, mponpap, eobie S én eoyapn: 
€ lan \ ‘\ ‘\ > 7 
6uas dé kal mpds epyov adpodicoov 
EM 6vP Eratpov dvtiav edéEaro. 
an Suh: ~ , > ‘\ id 
50 Ti & €k yadns, dvarnvov oilupov yevos. 
ip \ MA S\ OMS ye 
Kelvyn yap ov TL KadOV OVO Erripepov 
TPOTETTLV, OVSE TEPTVOY, OVO Epao LoD ° 
> gal 3: 33. Le 3 > 4 
evvns 8 adnvis eat adpodiains, 
XN ely. X\ / af A 
Tov 0 avdpa Tov TapdvTa vavoin S.d0r- 
55 KN€mTovTa O epder TONG yeiTovas KaKd, 
abvora 8 ipa modddkis Kateo Bien. + 
79 c 
Tv 8 immos aBpy xaitéeoo” éyeivaro, 
a PS) aN > »¥ \ 8 4 , 
n Sovdu’ Epya Kat SUnv mEepiTperen: 
YS KX 4 , A Ye 
KoUT av wvAns WavoeLev, OVTE KOT KLVOV 
¥ ¥ 
60 apevev, ovTE Kdmpov €€ oiKov Badot, 
¥ XN > / 3 , > fA 
OUTE TpOs imvov, aa Bornv ahevpevry, 
yY > , ¥ lal 
ilour: avayky 3S avdpa rovetrar pidov. 
hovrau dé maons Huepys amo puaov 
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dis, adAoTE Tpis, kal ppors ddeiderac: 
ale O€ yairny exTeriaperyny hope 
Babetav, avOguoow eoxvacperny. 
kahov pev av Oénua TovavTn yuvy, 
addowot- TOS Exovte ylyverar KaKdv, 
HY LH Tis } TUpavvos, ) TKNTTODXOS 7, 
dots ToLovToLs Oupov dydailera./ 

Tyv & €« mOjKov- rovro 87 Siaxpidov 
Zevs avdpdow péy.orov wtacev Kakdv. 
ALT XLTTA MeV TPOTHTA: TOLAvTH yuvTy 
elow Ov aoteos Tacw avOparos yédus: 
et avxéva Bpaxeta, Kiveirar poyts, 
amvyos, avTéKwhos: at Tddas avyp, 
OOTLS KaKOV ToLOUTOV ayKahileTaL. 

Onvea O€ TdvTa Kal TpdTOUS eTiaTaTaL, 
wotep TiAnKos, OVdE ot yédos pede. 
ovo av Tw ev epEeev, adda TOVP dpa, 
Kal TOUTO Tacay Huepyy Bovdeverat, 
OKWS TW’ WS meytoToV EpEEey KaKov. 

TH 8 é€k pedioons: THY TLS EvTVYE LaBar - 
Kelvyn yap olin pasos ov Tpoorlave., 
Padre 8 im abtns Kamae€erau Bios: 
phirn dé ody drdredvTe ynpaoKe TdcEL, 
TEKOVTA KANOV KOVVOLAKAUTOV yEeVvos: 

Kd pumpen7)s pev ev yuvar€t yiyveras 

Tao not, Dein S apdidédpopev xapis: 

ovd ev yuvartiy nderar Kabnpevn, 

dxov héyovaw adppodiaious Adyous. 
Toias yuvatkas avopaow xapilerar 
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/ 
Zevs Tas apioras Kal Tohuppadec Taras * 
lal la a 4 
Ta 8 adda hvda TavTa pynyavy Aros 
€oTw TE THpa, Kal Tap avdpdow pmevel,». 
Zevds yap wéyvoTov TOUT emolnTEV KAKOV, 
yuvaikas: nv Tu Kal SoK@ow wpeheir, 
EXovTi Tou wahioTa yiyveTaL KAKOV. 
> ld > y e 4 , 
ov yap KoT evppwv nuépyny Si€pyerar 
aracav, OoTLS GY yuvalKt yiyveTau: 
> > io X\ > 4 > 12 
ovd auba iwoy olKins aTacerat, 
€xOpov ovvoixntnpa, Svopevéa Oedv. _ ~ 
> \ 79 , A los 
avnp 8 orav padiora Oupndeiv Sony 
Kat oikov 7) Oeov potpay 7 avOpamov yapw, 
EUPOVTA [LOMLOV Es LAYYVY KOPVTCETAL. 
OKoU ‘yur7) yap €aTLV, OVO €s oiKinv 
a Pee AE , 5 , 
Eetvov podvt av' tpoppdvas dexoiarto. 
id , 4 A A 
ntus O€ Tou padioTa Twppovetv Soxel, 
yY 
avTn méeytoTa Tuyyaver wBapery ° 
KEXNVOTOS yap avdpds — ot dé yeiroves 
Xatpove opOvTes Kal TOV, WS ApwapTaver. 
a y 
Thy nv 8 exaotos aivéoer peuvnpevos 
yuvatka, THY S€ TOUTEpoV LopHoeETat ° 
yy > lal 
lonv & €XoVTES polpay ov yryveoKopeV. 
‘\ \ la 
Zevs yap méyiotov Tout éroinoey Kakor, 
\ 5 N 3 va) » as 
Kal Oeopov aupeonker appynKtov Tédns, 
€€ ovTe Tovs pev *Aldns edéEaro 
9 
yuvatkos Ever apprdypiwpevous. 


1B. pordvra rpoppbvus, 
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ALCMAN 


Aleman, according to a popular tradition which is based 

upon a fragment of his poetry, was a Lydian who came from 
Sardis to Sparta. The lines which are supposed to refer to 
him are, however, so few that it is difficult to feel assured 
that he is giving definite personal history. The other stories 
which have been associated with his name are of even more 
doubtful origin. So we are forced in any account of his history 
to depend largely upon conjecture. He is quite likely to have 
come from abroad, as the prominent leaders in poetry and song 
at Sparta had previously been foreigners. It would be natural 
to suggest that he came from Asia Minor, as it was thither 
that the early Greeks were continually looking for inspiration 
and light. We can hardly question that his lineage was Greek, 
and so closely had he identified himself with the Spartans 
that he counts himself, and was apparently counted by them, 
as one of them. From the style and tone of his poetry, and 
from the position accorded to him, we cannot fail to draw the 
conclusion that, if not a native of Laconia, he must have been 
long at home there. 
_ He is of particular interest in the history of literature 
- because of his influence upon the development of choral song. 
As a Greek art and an expression of Greek life it must have 
the Greek combination of orderliness and freedom. We find 
_ in him the beginning, as far as we can trace it, of the division 
- into strophe, antistrophe, and epode. He is an important figure 
61 
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also in the history of Sparta, as giving us pictures which sug- 
.gest that in the city of his day Aphrodite and the graces were 
not disdained, however much supremacy may have been claimed 
for the god of war. One can hardly read his poems and think 
of the pictures which they present without wondering whether 
this can be Sparta, the city of the laws of Lycurgus. 


BET Ca CLO RN 
Oe] 

eS, eZ or ee ZN 
DE GLO eR GOLAN 


5-8 = 1-4 
MC SRA TAG ae MLR EAH 
Ly og Ty EAR LOG) 
LI Me HERPES GLE et 


Zz 
ACIS “Ly “yu One) 


Su hvu tu Lu 


x i a , 
Kote Tus OLwv Ticots. 
> » 
6 8 odABios, daTtis evdpawv 
e , } IN , 
apepay OvameKeL, 
¥ 
akhavatos. éeyav 6 aeidw 
> nw aA 
5 Ayi0as 76 bas. dpa" 
3) FO Sas Ty: y a 
fF @T adtov, ovTEep apy 
> PS) st , 
Aylo@ papTuperar 
7 Lat 
paivny”: ene & ovr éemawnv® 
4 , 0 ¢e a , 
ovTe pounola vi a Krevva yopayds 
10 ovdé No” en Soda yap Nuev avra 
one 1B. dpw- 2B. dalvev. 
p @T &deos. 3B. émauvév. 
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ELTPETHS TOS, @TEP al TLS 

év Borots ordoeev triov 
Tayov aeOopédpov kavaxamoda, 
TOV UTOTETpLOiwY dveipwr. 


15 "H ovx Opys; 6 pev KéANS 
> ld € A 4 
Evetikos, a d€ XaiTa 
Tas Euas avelias 
c , > Lal 
Aynoxopas éeravbet © 
Xpvaos ws akHparTos, 
20 TO T apyvpiov Tpdcwrov 
Siapadday— Ti Tor héyw ;— 
€ 4 73 Y 
Aynotxopa, méev avtTa — 
a dé devrépa Ted’ "Ayidav 76 €idos 
immos ei Byvw Koda€atos dpapeirar, 
25 Tai Teherddes yap apiv 
"Oplia dapos depoicats 
ae te J rg y 7, 
voxta du auBpociay are o7npiov 
GOTpov averpopevat “aXOvTar. 


Ovre yap tT Topdipas 
30 TOTTOS KOpOS, WOT apvvat, 
ouTE TroLKidos SpaKwv 
TayxXpvovos, ovde pitpa 
Avdia veavidwv 
tavoyhepdpav ayahma, 
35 ovde Tat Navvas Koma, 
GAN ovd’ "Epara ovedys, 
ovee SvAakis Te Kal KNenovorpa, 
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ovo és AivnowrBporas evOoica, hacets: 
"Aatadis TE pou yevouTo 
40 ~ Kal motnvéro. PivAXa, 
Aapayopa T épara te “lavOepis, 
aN “Aynouxdpa me TNpEL. 


SAPPHO 


Sappho, or as she was called in her native dialect Psappho, 
was born on the island of Lesbos, in Mytilene or Eresos, and 
began her poetic work not far from 600 8.c. She was married, 
according to tradition, to one Cercolas or Cercylas, of Andros, 
said to have been a man of wealth and position; but if there 
is any truth in the story, his wife was all that saved him from 
oblivion. Very little is known of the particulars of her life; 
she lived principally in her native island, though there is tes- 
timony that she was exiled in connection with other aristo- 
crats of Mytilene, and spent some time in Sicily. 

The life of the Aeolian women seems to have been peculiarly 
free. Sappho became the center and leader of a society of her 
country women, who, like herself, were devoted to the Muses. 
She was ardent in temperament, intense and impulsive in her 
affections, and this characteristic has given her the reputation 
of being immoral in her private life. It is, however, fair to 
record that there does not exist a particle of well-sustained 
evidence that her character was impure, and the existing frag- 
ments of her poetry are thought by many critics entirely to 
contradict the charge. (See Historical Introduction.) . 

Her expressions of love are full of marvelous intensity and 
ardor. According to ancient tradition she was enamored of a 
youth named Phaon, and in her passionate feeling even threw 
herself from the Leucadian cliff; but the name does not appear 
in her poems, and the whole story seems to be utterly without 
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foundation. For gracefulness of diction and impetuosity and 
unrestraint of feeling she has never had an equal. We have 
only fragments of her poetry left, but they are marvelous exhi- 
bitions of her power in the use of words, and of her unparalleled 
intensity of emotion. 

Her poems were distributed in nine books, comprising ele- 
gies, epigrams, iambi, and songs of various forms. The dialect 
is the Aeolic of the island of Lesbos. The meter of I, I, II, 
IV, and V is the easily-recognized Sapphic verse (Sapphics 
and Adonics): G. 1682.6 and 1; HA.1111.r anda; S. p.104. 
VI is Alcaic: G. 1682. 5; 8. pp. 72,102. VII and VIII are 
Asclepiadean, i.e. made up of two catalectic Pherecratics, second 
followed by first: G. 1682. 3,2; HA.1115.a; S.p.97. IX is 
hexameter. 

I (1) 
TlouxiddO pov’, abdvar’ ’Adpodcira, 
mat Atos, doddmAoxe, Nicoopai oe, 
BY pw doaor pyT dviaror Sdwva, 
motvia, Ovpov: 

5 ada TULO EXO’, aiota KaTépwra 
TaS was avdws adlovwa THAUL 
exdves, TaTpos O€ Sdpov Aitrowwa 

xpvavov 74Oes 
app imolevEaoa: Kddou dé a ayo 

10 @Kees oTpOVOL TEpt yas pwehaivas 
movKva, OweEdvTEs TTEP am adpdve ale- 

pos dua pérow. 
atpa 8 é&ixovro: Td 8’, & wdxaipa, 
perdido alavatrw tpoc wre, 

15 Ape, OTT SnvTe TémOVOa KaTTL 


Snire Kahne, 
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Korte pou padiaTa Oédw yéever Bau 
> s 
pawora Ojo: tiva Sndre Meiba 


Ss 


A A > ‘\ oN / fa > 
pais aynv és cay didotata, Tis 7, @ 
Vand’, aduKyet ; 
Kat yap ai pevye, Taxéws dude, 
ai dé Sdpa pr déker’, ddA SdceL, 
ai d€ py hire, Taxews Priyoer 
> 3 / 
Kkouk €H€dowa. 
éhOe pou Kal vov, xaderav dé Voor 
ek mepiuvav, oooa O€ wo TEAETO AL 
lol > , , XN > ” 
Odpos ivéppea, TéeXMecov: od 8 avTa 
TULMAKXOS ETO. 


II (2) 


A ¥ 
Paiverat pou KHvos toos Oéovcw 


¥ ” 
ELLEV WYNP, OOTLS EVAVTLOS TOL 


\ildver, kal tAaciov adv dovev- 


10 


oas VTAaKovEL 
‘\ 4 > tA z. ld 
Kal yehaioas twepoev, TO Loe Lav 
Kapdtav év oTnOeow éemtoacer: 
ce A A >, , 
as yap evidov Bpoxews oe, dovas 
> \ ¥y 3) ¥ 
ovdev er €lKEL: 
> ‘\ lal 
GANG Kay pev yoooa eaye, Nertov 8 
Y¥ A A 
aUTLKa Yp@ TUP Wradedpopmaker, 
> , S Oe »” 2 5) 4 
ommaTer ou 0 OvVOEV OpyL, EmLPpop- 
Bevou & dkovar. 


a 5€é pw iSpws' Kakyeerar, Tpdpos S€ 


lal »¥ ? \ , 
Taioav aype., y\wporépa dé Toias 
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15 up, TEOVAKNY S ddtyw "mSevys 
paivowa (adda). 
ahha Trav TOhparor, [eel kal tévyta| 
* * * 
ITI (8) 
"Aotepes pev dudi kahav oedavvay 
ais atuKpUmroiot pdevvov €tdos, 
ommota TARJowwa paiora Nap 
yar * * * 


* * * apyupia. 


IV (4) 


"Audt dé Woypov Kehdda dv vodav 
parivwr, aifdvacopevar dé dvd\Nwv 
KOLA KATAppel. 


V (5) A 


* * *  "ENOe, Kirpu, 

, ’ , ¥ 
Xpvotaow ev KvAikeoow aBpws 
ouppepnypevoy Padiaor véxtap 


> Lal ) 
olvoyoevaa.. + ) 


VI (28) 
5 xa 
Ai & Axes eohov ipepov 4 Kahov 
Kal py TL Felny yooo eKKa KakoV, 
» > 
alows Ké o Ov Kiyavey OTTAT , 


ann’ eeyes TEpt TO Suxaiw.! 


1B. dixalws. 
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VII (136) 
"ANN ob yap Oeuis ev povooTdhoy Sone * 
Opnvov eupevar- ovk app. mpéme TAOE. 


VIII (137) 


To OvacKew Kakov: ovTw Kekpikact Beot- 
YY, \ x + / > 58 
eOvackov yap av elep Kadov TV TOOE. 
IX (95) 
Feotrepe, TavTa Epers” doa Paivodts 
é€oKedac avws, 
Ky \ Ly , \ , 
aiya ov olv te h€peas, ov pépets 
Kal marépe matoa.” 


ALCAEUS 


Aleaeus of Mytilene was a contemporary of Sappho; that is, 
his literary activity belongs to the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury p.c. The dates which are given in connection with his 
life are confused and confusing, and as the few facts which 
seem to connect him with definite points in history have a tan- 
talizing way of increasing difficulties quite as much as they give 
light, we must be satisfied with general statements. He was by 
birth a noble, by sympathy an aristocrat, and by taste and dis- 
position both a warrior and a poet. He lost his arms in the 
battle between his countrymen and the Athenians for the pos- 
session of Sigeum, yet in spite of this misfortune he evidently 
retained his reputation as a valiant soldier. His valor and his 


1B. povoorddw oikig. 

2B. pépwr. 

3B. pépes oiv, pépes aiya, Pépers dru 
parépt watda. 
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genius were alike made tributary to his political party, and he 
fought in behalf of the nobles against successive tyrants, as also 
against the excellent government of Pittacus, who by his right- 
eous rule was restoring peace to the suffering Lesbians. Alcaeus 
was indeed contending for what he had professed to abhor, to 
establish a despotism, because he thus hoped to confirm the 
supremacy of himself and his friends. Pittacus, as of low birth, 
was the object of his enmity and scorn, and all the more be- 
cause he favored the common people. But the popular party 
triumphed, and after a lengthy period of banishment Alcaeus 
was glad to accept pardon from his opponent, who, whatever 
may have been his ancestry, was high-minded enough to recog- 
nize that mercy is better than revenge (cvyyvémn Tyswplas Kpeio- 
owv). 

There were ten books of the songs which were known to the 
ancients, representing a great variety of themes and reflecting 
the changes and contrasts of his checkered career. As we 
have only fragments, we gain but a faint impression of what 
his poetry really was. The patriotic and martial odes were the 
most celebrated of his productions. His full-souled vitality 
“was a most important element in forming the character of his 
life, as also of his poems. He betrayed his love of activity, 
his admiration for forceful energy, in all that he -did or said. 
He lacks the highest type of poetic imagination, but he com- 
mands interest and carries his readers with him by the strength 
of his feeling. His poems, unfortunately, have almost entirely 
disappeared, lost perhaps the sooner because written in the 
- Aeolic dialect so that they could not be thoroughly known and 
universally appreciated by the Greek public. 

The meter of II, III, VI, and VII is the Alcaic stanza 
which we have so frequently in Horace, see G. 1682. 5; HA. 
1111.8. VIII is Sapphic and Adonic: G. 1682.6; HA. 1111. 
rand a. IV, IX, X, and XI are Asclepiadean: HA. 1115. 


a and b. 
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STASIOTIKA 
I (15) 
LiSf AGG OELRS LTS S  ee 
Mappaipea dé péyas Sdpos ydAkw: tatoa’ 5 “Apy 
KEKOOMYTAL OTEVA 
Adpmpaow kvviaior, KaTTav NeDKoL KaTUTEpEV LrTLOL 
Adgou 
vevourwv, Kepdraow avdpwv aydrpata’ xaAdKvar dé 
Taood\ous 
KpUmTOLoLW TEpiKEimevat AdpmpaL KVapLoES, apKoS 
isxvpw Bédevs, 
Odpakés Te véow ivw Kolihai Te Kat’ aomides BeBdH- 
pevan: 
map S€ Xadkiducar ordbo, map Sé Cdpara moda 
Kal KUTATTLOES * 
Tov ovK eat. habecO’, ered TpaTLCT Td Fépyov 
EOTAPEV TOOE. 
II (18) Sy ie 


oo 


> ‘ 7 A > - id 
AGUVETHML TOV AVELOV OTACL - 
XN \ by ¥ A lA 
TO pev yap evOev Koa Kudivoerat, 
, ‘\ 7» ¥ .> KX X\ , 
{708 &Oev: dupes 8 av 7d péecoor 
ae , Se ie 
vat popnucla ovv pedaiva, 
5B YElmave woyOedvTes peyddo pada: 
\ \ XN iA > , ¥ 
TEp pev Yap avTros tororéday EXEL, 
Laighos dé av Cadnrov HOH 
: , - > Ss 
kal Adkides peyahar Kar’ avTo: 
4 > 9 
xoravor 8° dykouan. 


1B. waoa. 
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III (20) 
Nov xpn weOvaOnv Kai twa mpos Biav 
Tavnv, eredy KaTOave Mvpordos. 


IV (88) 
WPO> ANTIMENIAAN 


"H\Oes x Tepdtav yas ehehavtivav 

ha Bay 7a Eiheos ypucodéray exwr, 

érevon eyav GOov BaBudwviors 

ouppayers TeNeoas, pUcad T EK TdVvwr, 

KTEévVaLs avopa payairay Baotdniwr 

TadaioTay aoeitovTa ovov piav 
TAXEWV ATV TELTOD. 


V (55) 


EPOTIKON 


(?*15mdox’ dyva pehixdpede Sdmgor, 


* Oédw te celanv, add. pe KodVEL 


aLows. 


TKOAIA 
VI (34) 
"Ter pev 6 Leds, ex 8 dpavw péyas 
XElwov, Terdyaow 8 vdaTwv poar. 
ST a 


* * * * 


Kd BBadde Tov yeipwr’, eri pev TiHes 
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mop, ev d€ Kipvats olvoy aedéws 
5 pédypov, avTap appt Kopog. 
parOakov adpdiBddrwy* yvopaddor. 


VIL (35) 
ss ‘ , lal 0] id 
Ov xp} Kadkouoe Gdpor emutpernv: 
Tpokopomev yap ovdev aodmevot, 
© BUKxt, ddppakov 8° apirrov 
oivov evekapevois peOvaOnv. 


VIII (36) 
"ANN avyTw pev tept Tats Séparow 
mep0érw TrEKTaLS VroOvYpLOas TLS, ' 
“Kad S€ yevdTw pUpov adv Kat TO 

arnGeos appr. 
Ix (87) <> 
Tov kaxomatpioa 

Ilirrakov modtos Tas AyOAw” Kat Bapvdaipovos 
€OTATAVTO TUPAaVVOY péey EmaweovTes adANEES. 


X (41) 

Tivapev: ti rd AVXvOY mEevomer ; SdKTUAOS apépa. 
\ >» , , ¥ , 3 
Kad 8 deipe KuAixVaLs peyddats, aLTa, mouKihaus*: 

oivov yap Leuedas Kal Aios vios habikddea 
> , ¥ > ¥ , y \ , 
avOpdroow edox’: eyxee Kipvas eva Kal Svo 
5 mr€as Kak Kepadas, a 8 atépa tay arépav Kihué 
oOyTw. 
XI (44) 
Mydev ahdo durevons tpdtepov S&8puov dpréro. 


1B. dugi.... 2B. dix ddw. 3B. att’ &re Oke dats. 
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ANACREON 


Anacreon was a native of Teos, an Ionian city, on the coast 
of Asia Minor. When, however, this city was taken by Harpa- 
gus, the general of Cyrus, a large portion of the inhabitants 
removed to Abdera in Thrace; and Anacreon may have been 
among them. The date of this migration is commonly given as 
545 B.c. Somewhat later in life he was prominent at the court 
of Polycrates at Samos. After the death of his patron he was 
brought, in a galley of fifty oars sent especially for his convey- 
ance, to Athens, to join the coterie of poets whom Hipparchus, 
the son of Pisistratus, had gathered about himself. He died at 
the age of eighty-five, choked, as tradition says, by a grape- 
stone. His death took place, apparently, about 478 B.c. 

Anacreon lived a voluptuary, in the midst of the greatest 
luxury which his age could boast. Polycrates and the sons of 
Pisistratus labored alike to make their capitals the envy of the 
surrounding world for their prosperity and magnificence, while 
their courts were celebrated for the brilliant pleasures with 
which they encompassed themselves. Here he lived to enjoy 
all that was enjoyable, and to sing the delights of wine and 
love. He does not give in his writings an impression of great 
strength or depth of feeling. He means to take life as it 
comes and get the full enjoyment of every-day as it passes. 
He is a devotee of Dionysus and Eros, but does not mean to 
follow these divinities in courses which would be shocking to 
the Greek sense of propriety. He was sufficiently a disciple 
of the Graces to abhor excess. The last selection in our list of 
his fragments is his witness that he wished for larger portions 
of the quickening water than of the fiery wine. The tradition 
that he lived to extreme old age is an indication that he did 
not greatly abuse himself. In his life and in his poetry he is 
devoted to pleasure and grace and beauty, and as an exponent 
of that type of life he has obtained lasting fame and perhaps 
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deserves higher esteem than the modern world has been in- 
clined to give him. 

Five books of songs were known as attributed to him among 
the ancients; but only a few fragments have been preserved 
for us to read. The dialect in which he writes is Ionic. 

The meter is Glyconic, with Pherecratic verses inserted (5. 
p- 70; G.1682; H.1111). This is the meter of the first five 
fragments. The sixth, seventh, and eighth are ionic. The ionic 
a minore is two short followed by two long. For the long syl- 
lables of one foot, taken with the two short of the next, two 
trochees may be substituted (anaclasis) (G. 1688. 2; H.1121.a). 
The scheme is, therefore, vp V+ vu— wu +~—. In VII there is 
anacrusis, and in the second foot syncope followed by anaclasis 
in the close of the lines. 


EI> APTEMIN 
T(1) 
Tovvovpati ao’, €kadnBore, 
EavOy mat Ads, dypiov 
déomow "Apreut Onpav: 
n Kou vov émt Anbatov 
5 divynot OpacvKapdiov 
avopav éeokaropas Toy 
Xaipova’: ov yap avnuépous 
TOLMatvers TOALYATAS. 


EIS AIONTZON 

II (2) 
*Ova€, 6 Sayddns "Epas 
Kat Nuyda. Kvavamdes 


Tophupen 7 Adpodirn 


10 


ot 
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4 > - > 
ouptailovow: émortpepeat 5 
e lal N\ Pd , 
vnr@v Kopvdas dpéwr, 
youvovpai oe ov 8 etperys 
b] he OC A Te > 
EXP Hiv, Kexapioperns 5 

evXY@ANS eTakoveL. 
KievBovr@ 8 ayabos yevev 
4 XN 3 x eed > 
avuBovdros: Tov ewov 8 epar’, 
#2 , , 
@ Aevvuce, déyeo Ou. 


III (8) 
KievBovrAov pev eywy’ €pa, 
KvXevBovio & éripaivopar, 

KAevBovrov d€ diocKéw. f 


IV (4) 
°O, mat mapOénov Brérav, 
dilnpat ce, av 8’ ov Koels 
OUK ElOs, OTL THS EUNS 

WuxNs Hvroxevers. 
V (14) 
Sdhaipy Snvré we wopphupéey 
/ , »” 
Badd\wv xpvcoKouyns Epws 
he , 
vHve ToKLAoc ap Badr 
ovuptaile mpokahetras: 
" 8, €oTly yap am evKTirov 
(7 \ \ > \ ld 
Aéo Bov, THv pev Eunv Kopny, 
heukn yap, KaTapeuerar, 
XN a7 ¥ , 
mpos 0 adXov Twa KaoKeL. 


a 
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Ny 
WAYS 
‘ 


OE 


Ps 


Wied Vaal ¢ VI (44) 


OF 


TloAuol pev Huy non KpoTapor Kapy TE hevKOV, 

, ; b} 2) ay? , aN } YS) / 
xapieooa S ovkel nBy apa, ynpadeor 0 ddortes. 
yhukepou 8° odKére-todXOs Biotou Xpovos héXevtTTaL* 
dua tabr avactahvlw Jaya Taprapov dedoikes. 
> BA - 3 XX , > ns + ee | > 4 
AtSew yap eore Sewvds poxds, apyahén S és avrov 

/ XN \ e “A Pad \ 2 ae 
Kafodos: Kal yap éToywov KaTaPavTe pn avaBnvar. 


(IPOS SMEPAIHN) 
VII (48) 


Meyddo Onire pw "Epos exowev @oTE yahkevs 
mehexer, Xeepin 0 Eoveev Ev xapaopy. 


VIII (63) 
"Aye Ox, Pep Huly, @ Tat, 
? : y »¥ 
KeAEBYV, OKWS ApUaTLV 
- x AY de ke) ? 
TpoTiw, TA ev SEK eyyéas 
y Mt - 3 A 
voaTos, Ta TévTE O olvoU 


OL 


4 € by -. 
Kvadovs, ws avuBpioti 
b) ‘ > - 
ava Snitre Baccapnow. 

* * * * oo 
"Aye Ontre pnke?” ovrw 
Tarayy Te KaNaNnTO@ 
LKvbunv Técw Tap’ ov 
10 pwedeT@pev, AAA Kadots 
UaoTivovTes év Umvors. 


ANACREONTEA ae 


ANACREONTEA 


These songs have long borne the name of Anacreon, being 
written with much of his spirit; but by the best critics they 
are regarded as spurious. They receive little recognition from 
the ancients, and represent different ideas from those found in 
the undoubted poems of Anacreon. They differ also in their 
meter, which is usually iambic dimeter catalectic (G. 1665. 3; 
HA. 1096. e). The ionic a minore with anaclasis will be recog- 
nized in LX and others. For fuller accounts of these meters, see 
S. pp. 107-111. 


I (3) 
EIy TIIOTHPION API'YPOTN 
Tov dpyupov Topevwr, 
"Hdaioré, pou Toinoov 
TavoT\iay pev ovyt, 
Tl yap paxaLor Kapol; 
moTHpiov S€ Kotdor, 


oO 


dcov dvvyn, Babivas. 

oie, S€ ou Kat avToU 
Da | bat Sal. 

pnT dotpa pyr aduatav, 

ph otvyvov ‘Opiova: 

10 Tt TlAeddwv pede por; 
ti yap Kadov Bowrov ; 
moinoov apmrédovs [.0L, 
Kal Borpvas kaT avTor, 

a tA , 
Kat Mauwddas Tpvydcas. 
, \ N ¥ 

15 moter € Anvov olvov 

AnvoBdras TarovvTas, 
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‘ , lol 
Tovs YaTvpous yeA@vTas, 
Kal xpvaovs Tovs “Eparas, 


Kal Ku€ypyy yehooar, 


wn nw 7p. 
20 Opov Kat@ Avaiw 


oO 


"Epora Kadpodirnv. 


II (6) 
EIy EATTON 


A€yovow at yuvatkes: 

> , / > 
Avakpewv, YEpwv El, 
haBav exomtpov abpe 
KOMAS [EV OUKET OVTAS, 

‘\ , if 

yudov d€ oev péTwrrov. 

3 \ A XN / , 
eyo O€ TAS KOpmas MEV, 
y 3) > ¢ de ee lal 

elt elo, eit amndOor, 
ovK o10a* TOUTO 6 oida, 
e Aan» a 

ws T@ yépovTt wahdov 


10 mpéme TO TepTrVa Trailew, 


Y /, ‘\ , 
oow méhas Ta Moipys. 


III (7) 
EIS TO A®OONQS ZHN 


Ov pou were Ta Tdyew, 


_ TOD Lapdlwy avaktos: 


ovo etrk€ 7 pe LHdos, 
ovde POove tupdvvois. 


3 \ , ee 
5 €mwol peder wvporov 


- ¢ wi 
KataBpexew virqvnv: 
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3 ‘ , (We 
€wol mere Podouowy 
KaTACTEPE KapyVa. 
XN 
TO OHMEPOV mEeNEL [LOL, 
X\ > ¥ 7 <-> 
TO 8 avptov Tis older; 
e REP ESN 
WS OUY eT EvOLa OTL, 
\ Ae Nee? 
Kal TivEe Kal KUBEVE, 
XN fe ”~ / 
Kal omevoe T@ Avaig, 
\ A y » 
fy) voumos, nv Tis ENOy, 
héyn, we pr) Set tive. 


IV (8) 


EIS EATTON MEMEOTSMENON 


10 


15 


"Ades pe, ToVs Heovs cot, 
MLELY TLELY APLVOTL- 
bédro Oédr\w pavnvas. 
3 4 a3 - 
ewaiveT AXKpEewv TE 

> , > - 
Xo AeuKo7rous Opéorns, 
TAS MYNTEPAS KTAVOVTES 
5 A + - , 
eyo d€ pndéva Krds, 

\ x 3 \ Ss 
muav 5 épvO pov oivov 
Oddo Oédw pavyvar. 
enaivel “Hpakhns mpiv 
dewnv Kkrovav hapérpnv 
Kat TOkov ‘Idirevov. 
> Ve \ ¥ 
Emaiveto mply Avas 

27S A Va 
pet aomidos Kpadaiver 
THv Exropos payatpav - 
3 \ > ¥ , 
eyo ) EX@V KU7reEANOV 
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Kal TELA TOUTO XalTaLS, 
ov TOfov, ov payaLpay, 
Oédw 0€dw pavnvar. 


V (9) 
T BIS) XEAIAONA 


Ti cou PéXars Tornoe, 
Ti cot, Addn KedLdav ; 
Ta Taped oev TA KOUdhA 
béders NaBav WariE ; 
 paddrov evdobev cev 

XQ la ec e 2 
Thy ywooav, ws 0 Typevs 
3 lal b] / 
exetvos, exbepi€a ; 
Ti mev KadOV dvEipav 

e - wn 
vropOpiaor pwvats 
apyptacas Babu\Xor ; 


VI (12) 
EIS EPOTA 


Bdrw Oddo hrrjoae: 
ere?’ "Epws fudety pe, 
eyo & exw vonpa 
aBovdov ovK érreiaOnv. 
6 8 ev0d r6€0v dpas 
kat xpuoenv dapérpnv 
LAX) bE TpovKanetro. 
Kayo haBov én’ opov 


’ ANACREONTEA 


Oapnyx’, 6tas *Ayxiddevs, 
10 Kal Sovpa Kai Boetny, 
euapvaynv Epwrt. 
eBadd’, eye & edevyov: 
€ TO ¥ > B39 90 B 
ws 8 ovk ef ely’ dtaTovs, 
noxadr\ev: €t” éaurov 
15 adyKev els BEhenvor, 
pécos O€ Kapdins pev 
¥ , oY 
eduve, Kai pw eduoev: 
/ 2 ey. , 
parnv © éyw Boeinv: 
Ti yap Baw puv Ew, 
20 PaXYNS EowW fh ExovTNS ; 


VII (13) 
EIS TOTS EATTOT EPOTA>S 


Ei Avda ravra dévdpav 
ETITOTAT AL KATELTTELY, 
3 4 > e A 
ei KUpaT oldas EvpeELy 
QA lal yy if 
Ta THS OANS Daraoons, 
5 O€ TOV E“aV EpdTtav 
pOvov To® hoyiaTyy. 
mparov pev €€ “AOnvav 
¥ ¥ , 
Epotas €lKooL bés 
‘ ia >» 
Kal wevTeKaioeK aAXovs. 
10 emeta 8 ex KopivOov 
\ e AY 3 , 
Bes 6ppabovs Epatwv: 
> oh 4 > 
Axains yap eoTw, 
Omov KaAat YuvatKes. 
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tie. dé AeoBiovs pou 
Kal mexpt TOV Laver 
kai Kapins ‘Pddov te 
duryxtAtous Epwras. 
a 4 > 50 
ti bys; Eexnprolns; 
ovTw SWpous edeEa, 
ovtw 7o0ovs KaveéBouv, 
ov THS aTavT Exovans 
Kpyrns, orov rodkecow 
»Y 5) , 
Epws éropy.aler. 
Ti cou Oédeus appa 
‘\ 4 va > ‘2 
Kal Tovs Tadeipwr exrés, 
~: , > lal 
Tovs Baxtpiwv Te Kivdov 


WuyNs EuNs Epwras ; 


+ VIII (14) 
EI MIEPIZTEPAN 


"Epacpin 7éheva, 
modev 7obev TeTATO AL; 
To0ev pUpwv TooovTwV 
| ee , 
ér népos Béovca 
- XN eA 
MvEELS TE KaL WeKaLlens ; 
“se 3 A A 
Tis ETL To pedndav ; 
J id Sy 
Avakpewy mw emeupev 
XN lal 
Tpos Tatda, mpos BaOuvddor, 
»¥ an 
TOV GpTL TOV aTayTwv 
KpaTovvTa Kal TUPAVvVoD. 


TEeTpaKe m1 KvOypy 
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AaBovoa piKpov vpvovr: 
3 \ >> , 
eyo 0 ’Avakpéovte 
duakov® Toaavra: 
Kal voV, Opas, eKeivou 
3 Ny 7 
emiaToAas Kopilo. 

7 > tA 
Kat dnow cvbéws pe 
3 - va 
ehevbepny trounce. 
3 ‘\ 4 a 3 lal 
eyo O€, KnV adn pEé, 
SovAn mEevO Tap avTa: 

tat , lal 7 

Ti yap pe det méracOau 
Opn TE Kal KaT aypous, 
Kav dévdpeow Kabilew 
payovoay aypiov TH; 
Tavov €dw bev apToOV 
apapTdcaca YElpav 
“AVAKPEOVTOS avTOU: 
mueiy dé pou didwoww 
TOV olvov, OY TpoTives: 
Tove adnVv yopEvu, 
Kal deamoTyY KpeKOVTA 
MTEpotot ovaoeKialw. 

, + a ee A bY lal 
KolLopern 0 ér avT@ 
7@ BapBirw kabevdw. 
¥ y ) A 
eyes amavtT amedOe: 
Laktorépav p’ EOnkas, 
avOpwme, Kat Kopavns. 
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A IX (15) 


EIS KOPHN 
"Aye, Cwypdpwrv apiore, 
ypadhe, Cwypddwv apuote, 
“‘Podins Koipave TEXVNS, 
aTEOUT AY, WS AV ETA, 
ypade THV eunv eraipyy. 
ypade or Tpixas TO TP@TOV 
amaXkds TE Kal pedaivas: 
6 dé Knpos av SvvynTat, 
ypade kai pvpov tveovoas. 
ypade 8 €€ ons Tapers 
VITO Toppupatat KaiTats 
eNePavTivov peTwToOV. 
TO peo ddppvov S€é 7} pot 
Sudkomre, pre plovye: 
éyérw 8’, d7ws éxeivy, 
TO leAnOdrws cvvodpy, 
Brepdpav irvy Kedawyv. 
TO 6€ Bréupa vov adrnOads 
ao TOV TUPOS TroinToV, 
apa yhavkov, ws “AOnvys, 
afia & vypdov, as KvOypns. 
ypade piva Kal Tapevds, 
poda TO yadakre pi€as. 
ypade xetdos, ofa MeBods, 
Tpokadovpevoyv hiinpa. 
Tpupepov 8 €ow yevetov 
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TEpt AvydSive Tpayyro 
Xdpures wérowrTo Tac ae. 

/ \ XN > - 
aTo\ucov To dourov avTyv 
¢€ 4 “2 
vioToppvpouce Témots * 
Siahaiverw dé capKav 
> 4 ® A aS 4 
OAtyov, TO TH EdEyyxov. 
> , , ‘\ > la 
améxet: Bd€rw yap avTyv. 

- l4 XN ia 
Taxa, KNpE, Kat Aadnores. 


X (19) 
EIS EPOTA 


At Movoat Tov "Epora 
djoaca orepdvoow 
To Kadi rapédwxav. 
QA wn e ia 
Kat vov 7 Kv0épeva 
lal Z A 
Cyret AUTpa pépovea 
MioacOat Tov "Epwra. 
x , - 3 la 
Kav von S€ Tis avTov, 
>] Yy, lal 8 4 
ovk e€evor, pevel O€: 
Sovrevery SedidaKkrar. 


XI (21) 

‘H yn pédauwa tive, 

/ \ / > > A 
tive d€ Sé&vdpe av yyv. 

v4 4 eo ge} - 
tive. ddaoco avavpous, 
60 yALos Odhacoar, 
Tov © HLov wEAHVY. 
Ti por payer O’, Eratpor, 

> lal , , 

KavT@ Oé€dovte tive ; 
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XII (22) 
EIS KOPHN 


‘H Tavrddov mor earn 
hifos Ppvyar év oxPass, 
Kal Tats TOT OpYLs ETTH 
Tlavdtovos yeddov. 

> 1. y ¥ 

éyo 5 exomTpov Einy, 

Y oN , 

oTws aet BrErns me: 
EVO XLTOV yEvoiuny, 
oTws del Popys pe. 
vowp Jérw yevéc bat, 
oTwS TE KpOTA ovow: 
pvpov, yUvat, yevoiunr, 
y 3 a a) &3. 'g 

oTws eyo o adenbw. 
Kal Tain O€ paoTar, 
Kal Lapyapov TPaXHre, 
kal cavdadov yevoiuny: 
[Ovov Toot maTEL [eE. 


XII (23), 


EIS KIOAPAN 
@€dw éyew ’Artpetdas, 
Bédw dé Kddpov adew: 
a BapBuros 5é yopdais 
"Epata podvov nxe. 
nmenja vedpa Tpanv 
Kat THY UpHy aTacay, 


10 


10 
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Kay@ bev Hoov aOdous 
‘Hpakhéous: vpn dé 
Epwtas avrepover. 
Xatpoite Nourrov Hcy, 
poss’ 7 épy yap 
Bovous "Epwras ade. 


XIV (24) 
EPOTIKON 


Dias Képata Tavpos, 
e ‘\ ¥ y 
6mas €OwkeV UrToLs, 
ToOwKinv Aaywots, 
Méovat ydop’ dddrTar, 
Tots txOvouw 7d vyKTOV, 
Tots dpvéos TéTaTO aL, 

lal 5) , , 
Tois avopdow ppovnpa. 
yuvareiv ovK eT elyev. 
Ti ovv; didwaot KadXOS 
5 a* 9. 4 e lal 
avT aoTloav aTacar, 
avT éyxéwv amTravTwv. 

wn A \ , 

vuka O€ Kal oidnpov 
kal TUp Kay TLS Ovo. 


XV (25) Ds 


EIS XEAIAONA 


Sv pev, hirn xeudar, 


érnain pmodovaa 


v4 
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Oéper mréxers KadiHV* 
year. 8 els adavros 
4 NetdXov 7 ‘at Méudur. 
"Epas 8 det heer pev 
> ot » , 
€v Kapoin Kahinv. 
Ild00s 8 6 pev mrepovrat, 
e€ ° 37 > 2) 7 
6 0 adv €oT aKpLHD, 
6 8 ypidenros 760. 

Xx \ 7 ) a PF 
Bon Se yiver’ atet 
KEXNVOT@V vEoTO aD. 
"Epwridets 6€ prxpovs 
ot peiLoves Tpépovow. 
ot dé Tpadévres evOUs 
mau Kvovowv addous. 
Ti ENXOS ovv yeérynTar; 
ov yap c0évw Toa ovTous 
¥ 2 A 
Epwras exBonoa. 


XVI (26 A) 
EPOTIKON QOQIAAPION 


Xv pev héyers TA ONBys, 


6 8 av Ppvyar aitds: 


éyo 8 éuas adacers. 

> y ¥ %, 
OvX imT0S wreweV ME, 
ov melds, ovxt ves: 
oTpatos O€ Kawwds addos 
> > 
am dupatav pe Baddwv. 


Jf \ 
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XVII (268) 

> S) 4 A Y 

Ev toyxtous ev vm7rou 

Tupos xapayp €xovoww: 
\ , » 

Kat IlapQiovs tus avdpas 

eyvepioev Tidpats. 

3 XA A X 5 ia 

€y@ d€ Tovs épavTas 

> » 3 A > 5 4 

idav ériotap’ evOus: 

Exovot yap Tu herrov 


Wuyns «ow ydpaypa. 


XVIII (27 A) 


EIS TA TOT EPOTO> BEAH 


1 


oO 


So 


‘O avip 6 THs KvOypns 
mapa Anpviats Kaptvous 
Ta Béd\yn Ta TOV Epdrov 
erode KaBav aidypov. 
axidas & €Bamre Kimpus 
pédL TO yuk aBovoa: 
6 8 "Epas xoAnv ewuryev. 
68 “Apys mor e€ avris 
otiBapov ddépy Kpadaiver 
Bédos nirénul ”"Epwrtos: 

6 8 "Epas, 768 €oTiv, eirev, 
Bapv- meipdcas voyoes. 
éhaBev Bédepvov "Apys: 
Umenerdiace Kvmpis. 


15 6 0 “Apns avactevatas, 
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4 # Ss > ld 
Bapv, dnow: apoy avo. 
6 8 "Epas, ex’ adrd, dno. 


XIX (27B) 


~ yaherdv 78 pty guijoat, 


xaderov d€ kal prijoa, 
Xahemorepov d€ TAVTMV 
amotuyyavew pirovvTa. 


XX (81) 
EIS EPOTA 


Y 
Megovuxtiois 70 wpats, 
otpepel’ nvik "Apxtos non 
KaTa xelpa THY Bodrov, 
4 \ lal / 
pepotrwr dé dura TavTa 


/, ta 
5 KéeaTar KoT@ SaperTa, 


(AeA 3 , 
ToT Epws émotabeis ev 
Oupéwv exonmT dyjas. 

, ¥ 4 b) , 
tis, epnv, Ovpas apdooe; 
kata wev oyxiles dveipous. 


10 6 0° "Epas, avovye, pyoiv: 


—— 


Bpéfos etut, wn PdByoar- 
- \ > i4 
Bpéxopau 5é Kacédynvov 
kata vUKTa TeTAGYHMAL. 
eX€noa TAVT akovoas, 


15 ava & evOd Avyvov aabas 


avéwEa, Kat Bpéhos wey 

2 A - Pad 

€oop® hépovta T6Eov 
mTépuyas TE Kal paperpnv. 
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‘\ ase ? lal 
Tapa o iotinv Kabioa, 
Tahdpais TE YEtpas avToD 
b) /, 3 \ , 
avé0admov, €x dé yaityns 
amtéO\.Bov vypov vdup. 

e ) > \ , A 
6 8’, éret Kpvos peOnKev, 
pepe, Pyot, Tepdocaper 

/ , »” 7 lal 
T60€ TOEOV, EL Ti LoL VOV 
Bra Berar Bpayeioa vevpy. 


, \ - 4 
TQAVVEL de KQL [LE TUTTEL 


a 9 > 
feoov nTap, woTEp oloTpos: 


ava © adderau kayalwr, 
£éve, 8 cire, cvyxdpnA: 
Képas aBdaBes pev Hutv, 
ov d€ kapdinv movycets. 


XXI (32) 
EIS TETTITA 


Maxapilopev oe, térm€, 
y la Sh oe 
oTe Oevopéwy em” akpav 
> 7 Ls vd 
ddiyny Spocov TeTwaKds 
‘ 4 re tA 

Bactreds ras aeides: 
oa yap €oTt Kea TayTa, 
ec , F i4 3 > lal 
omoaa Bdé€rreEus Ev aypots, 
e , , 4 
oTrdaa Tpépovow via. 

Sy \ td la 
av d€ daiveat yewpyav 
amo pndévas Tt BAdTTwPr: 

AY \ ‘a la 
ov O€ Tiwos BpoTotcy, 


Oépeos yhunds tpopyrys: 
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diréovor ev ce Movou, 
diréer d€ DoiBos avros, 
AvyupHny 8 eSaKev oipnv. 
TO O€ yHpas ov ce TELpEL, 
aohe, ynyerys, pirupve: 
=) Oy 8 > ld 
amtabys 8’, avaipoorapKe, 
oxedor ef Peots oporos. 


J¥ 


XRTE (33) a) 
EIS EPOTA 


¥ 3 9 Lee? 

Epws mot ev podo.ow 
KOLLOLEVNV LEALTTAV 
ovK elev, ad’ erpaOn 

XN / Y 
Tov daxtvdov: tataxGeis 
Tas xelpas wddvEev - 

XN < \ A 
Spapar dé kal teracbeis 
x X\ \ / 
Tpos THY Kahynv KvOypyv, 

Ohwda, MATE, ELITEV, 
loka KaTroOvyicKe- 

odus pe erurpe puuKpds 
TTEPwTOS, OV KaNovoLW 
médurTav ot yewpyoi. 

a 8 elrev: ei Td KevTpov 
MOVEL TO TAS peNITTAS, 
mécov Sokets Tovovcw, 

» y 

Epws, ogous od BaddXeus; 
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XXIII (34) 
EIy ®IAAPI'YPON 


c lol ¥ A 
O wdovtos et ye xpucov 
XN ~ lal an 
To Chv trapetxe Ovytois, 
> , 2 
exapTépovy pvdatTwv, 
ys x Lal 3 fe 
ww’, av Oavey émédOn, 

4 \ 4 
haBy Te Kat TaperOy. 

> o> \ \ , 
el 0° ovv TO pur) Tplacban 
To (nv eveote Ovyrtots, 

ud \ > A 
TL Xpvoos weet pe; 
Oaveiy yap «i Tétpwrat, 
Ti kal parny orevala; 
Ti Kal yoous TpoTreuT ; 
mol yevouro ive, 

la > > e , 

TudvTL © olvov HovY 
> A , A 
Epos didous cuvetvat, 

> 2» e¢ A , 
év 8 amadator Koirats 
Tehety Tav “Adpodirav. 


XXIV (37) 


EATTON H EI ETAIPON 
IIPESBTTHN 


lal , , 
Dido yepovta TEepmvor, 
ito véov xopevtar: 

a ae , 4 

dv 8 6 yépwy xopevp, 
Tpixas yépov pev €oti 
Tas d€ ppévas vealen. 
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XXV (48) 
EIZ OINON 


Y , XN ae 
Orav Tlw Tov olwor, 
tA 
EVOOVTLY al MEPLLVAL. 
, ee 
Ti MOL YOwr, TL mol TOVwY, 
Ti pou weer MEPLLVOD ; 
A an x \ v4 
5 Oavety pe det, Kav pn Deda: 
iv x ye nw 
Ti Tov Biov TAaVapaL ; 
TiwfLev OUV TOV OiVvOV 
SS lal lal w 
TOV TOV KaXdov Avaiov: 
‘ A de 4 € a 
OU T@ O€ TivelY NAS 
y , 
10 evdovow al pépisvar. 


SIMONIDES OF CEOS 


Simonides of Ceos excelled in various branches of lyric 
poetry, but has become especially well known from having 
his name associated with a multitude of epigrams of peculiar 
beauty and expressiveness. He was born 556: 8.c. He was 
perhaps a musician by inheritance, and is referred to by tradi- 
tion as holding an official position as choir-leader in his native 
island. He gained such proficiency and reputation as to win a 
place among the distinguished poets who graced the court of 
Hipparchus at Athens. After the death of his patron and the 
expulsion of the Pisistratidae he seems to have spent some 
time in Thessaly, though he was afterward prominent once 
more at Athens. In his old age he was also at the court of 
Hiero at Syracuse. He died 467 z.c. 

It was in connection with the stirring events of the Persian 
wars that he did the work which has won for him the highest 
admiration. To find the words which shall best express the 
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commendation of the people for the men whom they wish to 
honor is always one of the highest services of genius. As among 
the Greeks the monument was the chief instrument of publi- 
cation, the inscription which it bore must be suited to describe 
the highest character which the age could produce; and as this 
was to be read by all, it must express the mind of all. The vir- 
tues of the heroic dead received appropriate recognition in the 
epigrams of Simonides, which are models of grace and suggest- 
iveness, worthy to be cut in marble to be read by successive 
generations. 


I (4) 
LE IG BLORG, IG 
ENS LRN LENG ING) TALON 
SU PO LS Su EES, 


Tov ev Ocpporvdas OavdvTwv 
edKNenS fev a TUXA, Kaos 0 6 TdTMOS, 
Bopos & 6 tados, mpd ydowr 5€ prvaatis, 6 & oiKTos 
ETALVOS * 

évrdduov S€ ToLodToy ovT Eevpds 

5 ov? 6 TavdapdTwp awavpdce \povos. 
dvSpav & ayabdv 68 onkds oixéeray evdogiar 
“EAAdSos evAero: praptupel de Kal Aewvidas 
Sadpras Bacrdevs, dperas péyav dedourds 
KoapLov aévaov K)éos TE. g 
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EILINIKO® 


SKOIAI TOI KPEONTO® @E22AAOI 


II (5) 
SGN RIN LI ERIE PEIN 
pe Eg LEO ORO AL Ty VOLES, SS LER LG OD 
BIS 

PAS IEG A 2 LE A ee eee 
| oe ee AG IN 
5 SEO es aN 

iE Pop LE 


"Avdop ayabdy péev addhabews yevéeo Bar 

Xarerov xepol TE Kal TOOL Kal vow TETPAywVor, 
avev oyou TeTUYMLEVOV : 

a x io \ > ¥ S) aN io v2 ea) 

Os av 7 Kakos pO. ayav amahapvos, eldas y dva- 
olro\w dSikav 

e Q > eo Oe , 3 , 

vyins avnp: ovde pH pu eyo 

5 popacopar: Tov yap adiGiov 
>) 4 4 
atetpwy yevebda. 


, LZ A > 
TAVTA TOL KANG, TOLTL T alo YK Pa fr) MEWLKTAL. 


Srp. 8 
Ovdd wou eupedews TO TlutrdKevov 
veueTaL, KaiToL Gopov Tapa pwros Elpynuevoy: yxa- 
hewov har écOdov ewpevar. 
\ x 2 ae. , » > > Y¥ 
10 Beds dv pdvos TovT Exo. yépas: avdpa S ovK éeortt 
pe) Ov KaKOV Ewpevat, 
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Ov audyavos cuppopa Kabedp. 

mpagais yap ed mas avynp ayabds, 

Kakos 6°, ei KaK@s (71)- 

Kal TO TAELTTOV apioToL, TOUS Deol iréwvTt. 


Srp. y’ 


¥ yy wD: \ X é. ip 
15 Tovvexev ovroT €yw To py yevéer Bar 
PS) x PS) , \ 3 4 3 , A 
vvaTov oulypmevos, KEvEeay €s QT pakTOV edTrioa Lot- 
pav atavos Badéa, 
4 yy 5 4 y A > , 
Tavapopov avOpwror, evpuedous Oot KapToV atvv- 
pela x9ovds - 
3 4 + e we > 7 
ETL T VELLY EUV aTrayyeew. 
4, t oe 4 Q 4 
mavras © éeraivnps kal diréw, 
e \ 4 y 
20 EKOV OOTLS EPO 
de > , bd 4 ° Oe A) QA , 
pNnoev alaoxpov: avayKa 0 ovde Geot wayovTan. 


@PHNOS 
III (37) 


STROPHE 


5 PR wy LAY 
ee a a Ly 
Ku ay Ly 
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EPopE 


10 Ropes Soy “Gu (<4 UYU TIEN 


U 
s 
Oe OA Ua Le eee BE ae LY, 
/ 
aS O77 || iat aie) Ee 
Ma / 
LOSS Sa 
Aer. LINN aa es ey meee 
L , z 
OO ian ORO in ORO iii OO] 
DIR RL OTR ee ee EEN 


=rpopy 


"Ore Adpvake Keir ev Sardahég, 

” 4 r) ve) 1d t4 lal , 7 

avewos T epdoper piv Trewv KiwyOEiod TE hipva, 

Sela TpocetpieE TOT OvK AdLaVTOLOL TrapeELats, 

api re Ilepoet Badd hidav xép’, eine 7: @ Tékos, 
5 olov exw movov: avd Oo awrets: 

yarabnve dabei Kvooces ev atepTeEt 

, Hd 
Sovpate yadkeoyoupo 
‘\ 3 A ia , v2 

vuxtt adapmet Kvavew Te Svddw Katahets: 

S, Ey ted A lal A 

ddpav & virepbev reav kopav Babetar 


"Erdos 


/ 4 > > 7 > 29 - 
10 TAapLovTos KVjLaTOS OvK ad€yeLs, OVO aveLwV 
pldyyov, moppupéa 
/ 3 / 4 \ , 
Keiwevos ev xavid., Tpdcwmov Kiev rpocaTe. 
> Z X 2 \ 3. 
el O€ Tou Sewdv 76 ye Sewvov Hr, 
Kal Kev Eu@v pnudtav emrdv UmeEixes Ovas. 
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15 Kedopar 8’, ebde Bpedos, eddérw Sé TdvTOS, 
evdérw S aporov Kakdv: 
petarBoria dé tis havein, Zed TareEp, 
ex oev: ort dé Oapoadéov eros 
+ /, 7 , / 
evxopar voodw Sikas, cvyyvwbi jor. 


” 4 \ \ > , 
Eau Tus AOyos Tore Tav apeTrav 
vaiew SvcapBdrous emt mwérpats, 
vov O€ pw Oedv xOpov ayvov aduhéreay, 
ovd atavrav Brepdpors Ovarav exorropr, 
Go is 4 € ta 
5 @ py SaxeOupos idpas 
¥ / > nd fe 3 3. y+ 
evdobev pory 0, ixnrai 7 és akpov 
avopeias. 
EIUITPAMMATA 
V (89) 
Aipdvos eouyOnuev b76 mrvxi, ojpa S ed’ Huty 
eyyv0ev Evpirov dypocia Kéyurat, 
OvK ddikws: epaTny yap aTwrécaper vEedTyTa 
lal , , la 
TPNXEtav Tohewov SeEdpwevou vepednv. 
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VI (90) 
‘EAAjvev mpopayovvtes “APnvato. Mapafavt 
xpvcopdpav Mydwv éordpecav dvvapwv. 
VIL (91) 


Mupia Td (aus €4aYOVvTO 
upidow Tore THOSE TpLaKoTiaLs €UaXoV 

> , - fd 

ex Ilehorrovvdcrou yiiddes TETOpeES. 


VIII (92) 
~?O, Eetv’, ayyéd\New Aakedaypoviors, oT THOSE 
Keiwe0a, Tors Keivav pHpwact TeLOdpevor. 
IX (94) 


—Mvnpa 76d€ kdewvoto Meyroria, ov tore M7dor 
DTEPKELOV TOTAMOV KTELVAY apes Evol, 
is a / A 3 , , > Vd 
pedvtios, Os TOTE Kynpas erepyopevas adda cidas 
ovK erhyn Lraprys nyewovas mpodumetv. 


X (95) 


Evkéas aia Kéxevfe, Aewvida, ot wera oeto 
no rtp) , > , A 
70 eVavov, Srapryns evpvydpov Bacided, 
nN z on / \ > $3) - 4 
TreloTav On TOEwY TE Kal WkuTOdaV oOEvOS tate 
if che ed aA , , 
Mydeiwr 7-avdpav SeEdpevor Todepo. 


XI (96) 


9 a> + 
"O, Setv’, edudpdv ror’ évaiowev dar Kopivbov, 
Qn 2» A 
viv & dpm’ Aiavros vacos exer Ladapis: 


1B. dw. 
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év0dde Dowiocas vias kat Iépoas éddvres 
Kal Mydous iepav “EA\dSda puodueba. 


XII (97) 
“Akpas €otakviay emt Evpov ‘Eh\dda tacav 
Tals avT@v Woyats KeiweOa pvodpevor 
dovhoovvas : Idpaais dé zept Ppeot THyaTa TavTa 
napev, apyadens prypata vavpaxias: 
datéa 8 duu ever ahapis: warpis dé KopwOos 


oO 


> > zy ee ~ es / / 
avT evepyerins punu émeOnke TOOE. 


XIII (98) = 


Otros ’"Adeypdvtov Keivov Tados, ob dua Bovdds 
‘EdAds edevbepias aupelero arépavov. 


XIV (99) 
"Aa Beotov khéos olde Pidy wept warpiou O&vtes 
Kudveov Oavarov auheBadovto védos - 
ovde TeOvacr Oavovtes, emet of apery Kabvireplev 
Kvoatvovo’ avdye Separos e€ *Aidew. 


XV (100) - 
Bi 70 Kahas OvnoKe aperns pépos é€oTt péyorov, 
Hey ex TdvT@y TOUT aTéveme THY 
‘EdAGS. yap omevdortes éhevOepinn wepibeivar 
Ketel” aynpavTm xpauevor evdoyip. 


XVI (101) aa 


Tlatdes "AOnvaiwy Iepoav orpariv é€ehdoartes 
npkeray apyaheny Tarpiou Sovoavyyy. 
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XVII (142) 


"EE ov T Evpomnv Acias diya movtos eveev 
nw nw A be 
Kal modvas Ovyt@v Yovpos Apys ederet, 
> 4 4 > 0 4 4 3 > 5 nw 
ovoEvi 17m KaAALOV emt Goviwy yEeveT avopwv 
Epyov ev HTELp@ Kal KATA TOVTOV OfLOv. 
B OLOE yap ev yain Mydav toddovs 6h€oavTes 
Dowikwy ExaTov vavs €dov ev TEehayet 
s lal , 4 ay. > x e > > lal 
avdpav mrnfovoas: péya 8 exrevey “Acts UT avTav 


mrnyeo aupotépas yepot Kparer Tohepou, — 


XVIII (110) 


‘a 


( f 


J 


A \ , pe A 93.80 13) IN 
Onpav pev Kaptictos eyo, Ovarav 8’, dv eye viv 
ppovp@, TOdE TAdw Aadivos euBeBads - 
b] > e) \ in - o 4 » ld > io 
GN’ et pr) Judy ye Aéwv eudv ovvoud 7° elyer, 
ovK av eyo TULBo TOO eTeOnKa 7dda5. 
c ct 


XIX (119) 


A \ > . vA , 3 7 , 
Lapa pmev addodam7 KevOea Kdvis, ev bE wE TOVTY, 
Kveiobeves, Eifeivm potip’ exiyev Oavdrov 
thalouevov: yAvKepod dé pehippovos oikade vooToU 
» 22” , , > , 
npTrakes, vd tkev Kéwv radu apdipvryv. 


XX (121) 
‘Tév abrov ts ekaoros atoh\Aupevor aviarat, 
Nixodikov dé didou kal modus Oe Tobet. 
XXI (169) 


Tlok\ka fayov kat moda midv Kal moka Kak’ ElTraV 
> ‘4 4 V4 ¢ , 
avOpatovs Keiwar Tymokpewr “Podros. 
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BACCHYLIDES 


Bacchylides was a nephew of Simonides, and, like him, was 
from the island of Ceos. The date of his birth cannot be 
determined. We learn that he was with his uncle at the court 
of Hiero at Syracuse, that he lived in the Peloponnesus as an 
exile from his native land; but that is about all that is told us. 
His date is probably a half-century later than that of Simoni- 
des, and he is younger than Pindar, who was born before 520 b.c. 

We had only a few brief fragments of his poetry until in 
1897 there were published by Kenyon under the auspices of 
the British Museum twenty of his poems, in various degrees of 
completeness, which had been recovered from a papyrus roll 
recently found in Egypt. These impress us with the graceful- 
ness and expressiveness of his poetry, and even if he lacks 
somewhat of the grandeur of Pindar he is no unworthy asso- 
ciate of the Theban singer. Two of the selections which follow 
have been taken from these poems. The first, because of the 
address to Apollo (1.130), has been considered a paean, but 
we have very slight data from which to determine how the 
Greeks would have classified it. The second is of peculiar 
interest as an example of the dithyramb. 

The meter of the first selection is cretic or paeonic. For the 
variations which are permitted cf. G. 1689; HA. 1119. There 
should be added the forms — u—~ and ~ vu — as also allow- 
able. II is logaoedic. III is dactylo-epitritic: G. 1684; HA. 
1117. Schemes for the division of the feet are given — though 
there are a few inconsistencies in the text as it has been pre- 
served which are hard to account for; but our poet may have 
allowed himself considerable liberty in the correspondence of 

‘his lines. 
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I (Kenyon 17) 


HI@EOI H OHSET> 


STROPHE 
ah) Sa a a ty Sa 
PEI TORT LNG BOSE PELE 
SE OP ae’ a 
A, Cpe) BS Lei O i e) ware 
7 IE RA Ne RG 
NS NOL SIN Le 
Se AEGIS, ORCA 
LIN I 
BM a See OR 
Cera Re Oa, 

RS AG EO RE RR 
Ui eS 22 iwi. 
MESA oe, eee ah 

i Ww Be =e 
op LER Qo 
LIOR GE Ee eT Be 
ESO! RIN Ny ee LL 
Oa 
BA Re BEGe eu «of. 
a Oe ean 
ERI RING Wot BEN 
Lu F 
WEP ws eles 
gl IEG 
L DDI DOSS Oa 

Eropr 
EGG) a 
wre Lae 
ENGIN ae 
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ew) BLE NOI PRO TS ALE 
ENG) to TES ee eS aS 
Lew) Aon Pao 
ORG |G Wee Om eee 
OM BAe ob 
OU een ei ates Te 
Ou, Sa ney ae 
Be Ny yt 
15 ZLuwaw + 
heey te ca ey, Ke) cae ise 
Spl | at lr pa, LE yy NEN ALG al 
LI 
Wer neh 25 /X 
ORIEL ee RG EON 
Srp. a! 


Kvavdrpepa pev vavs pmevéxturov 
Oncéa Sis Exta 7 dyhaods dyovoa 
Kovpous ladvey 
Kpyrixdy tapve 7édayos- 
Jee ‘ rd i“ oo 
5 THAavyel yap ev paper 
Bopyat Titvoy avpar 
KAuTas ExaTe TodEnatyLoos “ADdvas. 
kvioev TE Mivat Kéap 
imepaptruKos Oeas 
10 Kvmp.sos aiva dopa: 
xelpa 8 ovKére rapHevikas 
»y be | , ra 
arep0’ éparver, Diver 
A lal tA 
Sé NevKay mapnidwr. 
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Boace 7 “EpiBora yadko- 
Oépaka Iavdiovos 
eK’yovov. ioev 5€ Onoevs, 
pévay & vm ddpvav 
divacey Oupa, Kkapdiav TE ot 

, ¥ ¥ 
oyxethuov apv€ev adyos, 
elpey Te: “‘Avds vie heprarov, 
OG LOV OVKETL TEV 
mM» ww nw 
eow KuBepvas ppevav 

, » lal 4 (2 

Oupdv: toxe peyadovyov, pws, Biav. 


Avr. a! 


ore pev €k Deady potpa TayKpaTys 
App. KaTevevoe Kal Sikas perme TaA- 
AavTov, TEeTPwLEVaV 
aivav éxm\joopmev, OTay 
EhOn- ov dé Bapetay Kate- 
XE pHTW. El Kal oe KEdVa 
téxev h€xer Ards bd Kpdtadov “Idas 
puyetoa Doivikos épa- 
TovULOS Képa BpoTav 
la ’ \ > Pp 
peptarov, adda Kape 
TurOéos Ovyarnp adveod 
TraVEtoa tovTio TéKev 
Tlovedav, ypvoedv 
ay: € / 2 2 
TE ot Sdcapv idmdoKor 
Kahuppa Nypnides. 
can jd X / K la 
TW O€, TOKEWapyYe Kvwooiwr, 
KéNopar ToVaTOVOY 
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4 
epvxev vBpiv: ov yap av Oédou- 
Died er > xX > lal 
|) aBporov epavvov *Aous 
to a of 3 te a 2 4 
Loew paos, Emel TI HOEwy 
ov Sapdceas aéKov- 
/ lal , 
Ta. mpoabe xepav Biav 
& ’ : N QoS s a») 
elfomev’ Ta 8 emidvTa Saipwwv Kpwel. 


*Ex. a! 


TOO €lTEV apeTaLxMos pws, 
Tadov dé vavBdarat 

> \ e - 
avopos Umepadavov 
Odpaos: “AXiov Te yapBpe xorkdaar’ Arop, 
vpawe Te ToTaLviay 

a ae . 66 hoa Z 
pyri, elev te “weyadoobevés 

lal fe ¥ + ae) 4 

Zed marep, akovoov: eimep p ahabléws 
Doivicaa NevKwAEVSS CoOL TEKE, 
vuv TpoTEeuT am ovpavov Oody 
Tupiefeipay aoTpamar, 
cap aplyvwrov: et 

X \ \ , , 
d€ kal c€ Tpoilnvia cacixGou 
dvrevoey AtOpa Iooe- 
dav, TOVOE Yp¥aeEoV 

‘\ > ld 
yerpos ayhaor, 
XN LA Ni lal XX 3 r) , 
duxav Opdoe TO TOua TaTpos €s dopous, 
€ , 

eveyke Koopov Balleias ados. 

¥ SNK. SS) A pee 
eloent 0 at Kk eas KAUN 
Kpdmos edyas 

Di, 99 

dvakiBpovtas 6 mévrwv wedéwr. 
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Srp. B' 
Kdve 8 apetpov evyav peyacberys 
Zevs, UTépoxov Te Mivw pvrevoe 
Tysav dito Oédrav 
‘\ vA , 
Tal TavoepKea Oéenev 
dotpapé 0. 6 dé Oupappevor 
iddv Tépas Xépa TéTAT TE 
N > 297 , y 
KAutav €s alfépa peveTTToheos Npws 
> & 3 (Ag la s! fe) 
ELpEV TE Onoev, ov TA0E 
pev Bdérers cady Ards 
dapa: av 8 opr és Ba- 
pvBpopov édayos. Kpovidas 
d€ Tou TaTHp avak Tere 
Tlovedav bréptarov 
Khéos yOdva Kat Hvdevdpov.” 
a > A > a UZ 
@s eime: TO O Ov TALY 
SN b) Wa > b) -) > 
Oupos avexdpmrer, aA ed- 
TaKToV eT ikpiov 
\ »” /, / 4 
otTablets Opovae, TOVTLOY TE VL 
déEaTo Oeknpov adaos. 
Ta€ev d€ Avds vids evdobev 
, , , > > 
Kéap, KeEAEUTE TE KAT Ov- 
¥ 3 fA 
pov taxev evdaidahov 
an lal tn ee 3 , > ¢€ , 
van: potpa 8 érépay emdpovr’ 6ddv. 
*Avr. B! 
Y > > 4 / lA 
lero 8 wkvmoptov Sopu: cbéver 
° 7 \ 7 (4 > ¥ : 
nv Bopeds e&dmuv mveova’ anra. 
Ua eed la 
tpécoav 8 ’Adavatwv 
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> fd ~ v: 9 St 
n0éwv av YEVOS, Emel 
> , , 
npws Odopev movtovec, Ka- 
9% Ta heipiov 7 dupatwr da- 
Kpu xéov Bapetay émidéypevor avdyKav. 
pé€pov dé Seddives ahe- 
VOLETOL péeyav Bods 
Onoéa TATpOs rii- 
100 ov Odpov, péyapov Te Jeav 
porev. Td0t KruTas idav 
edecae Nypjos oh- 
Ya , > \ ‘\ > 
Biov Kopas: amo yap ayla- 
wn , a 4 
ov haute yuiwv vedas 
105 woTe TUpds, apt xaiTars 
de Xpvaed7oKou 
duvevvTo Tatviat, yop@ dé Tép- 
Tov Kéap vVypotot TocCty. » 
€lO€v TE TATPOS a oyov dirav 
110 ceuvav Boom Eparot- 
ow “Apdurpitav ddpL015 ° 
a viv appeBadrev alova Toppupeav 


Er. B { 


l4 7 x 3 - + 
Kopatot T éeméOnKev ovdaus 
ES 4 / 
apeupea TOKOY, 
115 TOV TOTE O1 ev yapo 
Saxe Sdd\v0s "Adpodira pddors Epewvdv. 
AMLTOV OTL Oatpoves 
dow ovdev Ppevodpars Bporots: 
Lal Ne § / , lal 
vaa Tapa hewrompupvov pavy. fev, 
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y 3 7 4 
120 olatow ev ppovtiat Kywovov 
eoyacey OTpaTayeTay, ETEL 
pon adiavTos €€ adds, 
Oadpa mavreco.. ap- 
me © apdt yuiors Oeav dap’, ayhao- 
125 Opovot TE KOUpaL OY Ev- 
Oupia veoktizr@ 
t t 
adodvéav, & 
Khayev d€ TOVTOS: nOeor o éyyvbev 
véo Tavdvieav EpaTa Oo7t. 
130 Adve, yopotor Kyiwv 
4 > , 
ppeva iavlets 


orale Dedtroptrov Eo OdOv TUYaP. 


II (Kenyon 18) 


@HTETS ' 
Ce RI Ry) 
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By ws Shy el ee 
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rp. a’ 
Baowhed trav tepav “Abavar, 
nw e 
tav aBpoBior ava€ "ldver, 
Ld ve ¥ , 
TU véov exaye yadkokddwv 
oddmuyE Toheuntay aovdar ; 
H TUS aperépas xOoves 
dvopevns opr auduBardee 
OTpaTayeras avyp; 
x 
% AnoTal Kakopayavor 
TOLLEVOV AEKATL LHAWY 

igh i ee. la 4 

gcevovt ayédas Bia ; 
x e 4 > , 
H Ti TOL Kpadiay apvace ; 

4 , 4 ¥ lan) 
pléyyou: SoKxéw yap, et Tu Bporar, 
aNKiwv emuKouptav 
Kal Tly eupevar vewr, 

@ Ilavdiovos vie kat Kpeovoas. 


Srp. B' 
Néov 7\Oev Sokiyav apetbas 
Kapvé too Iobuiav Kédevfov 
» >» , , 
agpara 8 epya héyer Kpataiov 
, ~X ¢€ P,) / >» 
dwrds. Tov vTépBiov T enepvev 
/ a 3 4 4 
Li, os taxyvu péptaros 
Ovarav Hv, Kpovida Avraiou 
aoecixOovos TEKos. 
la) > 3 / > , 
ouv T avdpoKTovor ev varTaLs 
Kpeupvavos, ardobador te 
LKipova KATEKTAVEV. 
tav te Kepxvdvos tahaiotpay 
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¥ id ee / 
eayev: Ilohutyipovds Te Kaptepav 
odtpav e€€Barev II poKo- 
TTAS, apElovos TUXOV 
/ A / CMe ad lal 
hotdos. tadta dédox’ 7a TehEtTar. 
Srp. y' 
Tiva & eupev 7o0ev avdpa Tovtov 
héyer; Tiva TE OTOAGY ExOVTA; 
ToTEpa ovY TohEHtoLs O- 
x »¥ , 
Toot OTpatiay ayovTa TohXay, 
 povvov ovv omoLow 
oTeixew, EuTopov ot addtar, 
é7 a\dodapiar, 
ioxyupov Te Kal adKuyLov 
ade Kal Opacdvy, date TOVTWY 
avdpav Kpatepov abévos 
¥ >. 9-% oi iNens '€ a 
exxev; 4 Oeds avrov opya, 
te > 7 »” - 
dikas adixoow odpa pHoerar. 
b] \ ic. EN ¥ 
ov yap pdd.oy alev ép- 
SovTa fy) “VTUYELY KAK@. 
, > ee) A PS) nN ~ "¢ r A 
mavT ev TO OOALK@ Kpdvy TehEtTaL. 


Srp. 

, ¢€ A , c : la) 
Avo ot d@re pwovous OmapTety 
heyer, wept hardiwouor & @pous 
Eipos exev * * * * * 

‘\ nN 223: , ps! 
Eeatovs dé SU’ ev yepeco” dKovTas 
KnuTUKOV Kuveav AaKal- 
vav Kpatos Tépt TUupToyairou, 
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XTOva Topp peov 

OTEpvois T audi Kat ovALov 

®cooahav xhapvd’ dupdrov Sé 
5 oTthBew amo Aapviay 

poimocav proya: Tatda S eupev 

Tpa0nBov, Apyniov & abupparwr 

pepvacbar, moh€uov Te Kal 

XaXKEeoKTUTOU payas, 


60 dilnoba dé dirayddovs *APavas. 


IIT (18) 
eee ee ty ee a Ly LN 
WED Ra TAS TiS Os aes SAL LN 
CFA ean ay Jee! AE DL iy). Fe Lig LON 
ee SG) 
OE ONIN fee ee Lee, EC 
SE gin EEO ES ee 
ROC ee, = 
Be ee a Ap ky NY EEN Sige 
(lp AB ee NL) SO aa 
Lin LE IL yn LE, BW SS aL EnT 
eye eee iL A 
LB iG LEG RG LE Le ae re, EME 


Tixres dé Te Ovarotow eipyva peyada. 
A \ 74 > lal ¥ 
mrovTov Kai wedvyAdoowr aoLday avOea, 
Sadahéwr 7 ert Bopav Ocotow aber Iar Boor 
Eav0a hroyi pjpa tavutpixor Te pydrwv 
i proyi prip pixon Te paphan, 
la , 
5 yupvaciwy TE véois avrwy TE Kal KOMOV peeuv. 
év 5€ aSapoderors wépragw aifar 
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apaxvav iotot méhovTau- 
Y / ‘\ - , ee , , 3 , 
eyyea TE Moyywra Eiped 7 auddkea Sduvarar evpos: 
xadkeav 8 ovk Ext cadtiyyov KTUTOS ° 
10 ovde GvAGTaL pEAibpwr Vavos ard Brepapwr, 
apov 6s Oddrreu Keap. ; 
, > 5 lal , -} > wv, 4 > 

cuptociovy § éparav BpiOovr’ ayuiai, maduxot 0 

y 

vevow pr€yovTat. 


Avodia péev yap Nios pavder ypuo or, 
avdpav 8 aperav codiav Te TayKparTys ed€eyyxet 
ahdabea. 


NOTES 


CALLINUS 


The poem is an exhortation to the Ephesians to rouse themselves from 
their indolence and fight for life and safety. 


Page 2, 1.1. Méxpts ted kardxeroOe: how long do you continue to lie pros- 
trate? The xaré adds emphasis to the reproach and exhortation. K«a6¥- 
o0ac appears often with a similar significance. Cf. Dem. Phil. A 9 ravrax} 
Béovras Huds kal kaOnuevous mepicTouxlferat.— Tred: = Tlvos.—K6T : = Tére. 
« is used in the Ionic of the elegiacs and iambics in pronouns and inter- 
rogative and indefinite adverbs where the original palatal has in Attic 
been displaced by the labial +.—®Oupév: cf. elodxev abris Oupdy évl orhberoe 
AdBnre, Od. x. 261. 

2. apdurepixtiovas : the neighboring people of Asia Minor who must 
be always made to respect Greek energy and valor, who had learned to 
look to the Greeks for leadership and to a certain extent for defense. 
The word is apparently the same in derivation and meaning which appears 
in the shorter forms dudixrloves and mepixrioves, and which is even more 
prominent in the form dydirvoves (amphiktyons). 

3. peOrévres: cf. Tyrtaeus ili (12). 44. 

4. arap: and yet; introduces with emphasis the contrasted idea. 

5. Even when dying let a man make a last hurl of the javelin. ris as if 
éxaoros, ct. Il. ii. 382. 

6. avSpl: G. 1174; HA. 767. 

8. Svopevéorw: G. 1175 and 1177; HA. 772.— dvoperéow is a strong 
word of personal feeling. In early times ducperjs and éx4pés indicate the 
enemy; later odéuwos marks the movement toward that condition of 
mind where a man can be an enemy without being personally hated. — 
émmére: the form is epic. The Ionic éxére does not double the x. 

9. Moipar: po?pa means first one’s share or allotment in life, and then, 
as personified, is referred to the being who makes the allotment. Homer 
refers to but one, except in the single passage Il. xxiv. 49 where the 
plural is used. As early as Hesiod, however, their number is given as 
three, and this conception of them gradually prevailed. 
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10. Sn domlSos xrr.: with valiant heart made tense beneath the shield 
when first. the battle is joining. @dcas from ethw (cf. L. and 8. III), mean- 
ing first to roll or pack together, is used of the warrior as crouching 
beneath his-shield and also of a lion gathering for a spring; cf. Il. xiii. 
408 and xx. 168. 

18. &v&p: subject of guyetv.—el: epic and lyric (and in some cases 
dramatic) poetry may use e with the subjunctive where Attic prose has 
édy or nv. There are even a few instances in Attic prose. 

15. tpyerar: Bergk reads %pyera: and compares Dem. de Corona 97. 
On the whole I am better satisfied to keep tpxyera. Cf. Od. iii. 165 abrap 
ey ody vyvaly dodd€owv, al por Erovro, pedyov, eel ylyvwoxov, 0 5H Kaka 
undero Saluwv.-Then comes the account of the return of many of the 
heroes, and finally how 


mavras & Tdoueveds Kpirnv elonyary éralpous 

ot pvyov éx moN€euou, mbvros dé of ovTi’ arnipa. 
*Arpeldnv 6é kal avrol dxovere, vorguv ebvTes, 

ws T HNO’, Ws T AtyirOos éuhoaro Avypodv breOpor. 


Cf. also Simonides of Ceos 65 6 6 ad Odvaros kixe kal Tov puyduaxov. 

17. Av te wa0yq: a euphemistic expression for death, cf. Od. iv. 820 
To0 O dudirpopéw Kal Seldia, wh Te rhOHow. 

Page 3, 1.19. Gfos: dvrdéios is more accurately used with this signifi- 
cance; cf. however Il. viii. 234 viv 5 odd évds dol efuev. Comparisons of 
this sort are suggestive. In the old Greek days the value of the war- 
rior was assessed by the poet in terms of the worth of a divine hero. Our 
modern poet says of Roderick Dhu (Lady of the Lake, vi. 481) ‘‘One 
blast upon his bugle horn were worth a thousand men.’’ So the old 
English ballad, 

Slain is Robert of Leycester 
That was mine own courteous maister 
Tk limb of him was worth a knight. 
—See Ellis’s Karly English Metrical Romances, p. 336. 


20. mipyov: so, Od. xi. 556, Ajax is called by Odysseus a répyos for 
the Achaeans. 


TYRTAEUS 


I d 

Page 4, 1.1. TeOvdpevar: this is made emphatic by its position at the 
beginning of the poem, and by its contrast to rrwyetew: to be dead asa 
fallen hero is glorious in comparison with being a beggar. — yap: helps 


?n 
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the emphasis, suggesting at the beginning that this is urged as a motive 
for supreme valor, while it points forward to the exhortation Max wueba 
kal OvnoKkwper, lines 13 and 14. 

3. av’rot: = éavrod. 

7. tenrav: cf. L. and §. II. 3. 

8. elkwv: constrained by. Cf. Od. xiv. 157 revly etxwy. 

9. aicxiver: cf. Il. vi. 209 where Glaucus tells how his father sent 
him to Troy with the charge ude yévos rarépwv aicxuveuev.—kard: belongs 
with édéyxet, strengthening it, brings dishonor upon. Cf. Pindar, who in 
O, viii. 25 says of the young aristocrat, the object of his praise, Zpyw 7’ 
ov kara fetdos éhéyxwv: also I. ili (iv). 22 dperav cvugurov od karehéyxet. 

Teds... tov: i, as I say. 

13. Ovpo: with spirit. 

14. puxéov: = fwis. ©” 

15. adda: this conjunction is used frequently with the imperative to 
give force and liveliness to the exhortation. Cf. L. and S. II. 2. 

16. pvyis: genitive with dpyere: be not the beginners of disgraceful 
flight and panic fear. oBos is the fear which shows itself in act, and in 
Homer in flight. 

17. Get to yourselves a stout and valiant courage. 

18. pnde hrrouxeir: be not regardful of life. 

19. dv xrd.: whose limbs are no longer nimble. 

Page 5, 1. 20. karadelrovres: abandoning; observe the emphasis of 
katd. —vyepatovs: the penult is here shortened. The expression is one 
of honor, repeating the idea of radaworépous, but emphasizing the claim 
of the aged to respect. 

21. aicypdv: peculiarly emphatic. Shameful surely is this. —rotro 
anticipates xetc@ar.—pera: among, used with the dative in poetry only ; 
mostly confined to epic poetry. 

25. With his hands upon his bleeding wounds. ldos, as we notice so 
frequently in Homer, was used as a stronger possessive pronoun, some- 
what as the modern German uses the adjective [teb. 

26. ray: ye resumes and emphasizes; the sight is disgraceful, you 
know it, and it rouses indignation to see it. —veperntév: though singular, 
is used with rd4,as the singular makes the picture more distinct. Some 
editors read veuernrd, which may have been changed to avoid the apparent 

‘hiatus when the digamma of deiv had been forgotten. — t&etv: limits veme- 
onréy like an accusative of specification. 

27. xpda yupvabévra: with body stripped; the participle agrees with 
dvépa like the others. — véowor 8€ xrd.: but all is seemly for the young. Cf. 
Tl. xxii. 71 véw 6é re mdr’ éméouxev. 
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Page 5, 1.28. 8p’: while. —éxy: understand ris from véowe. 
29. dvSpdor xrd.: for men to behold with admiration and women with love. 
81. ed StaBds: with legs well braced. 


Il 


1. "ANN. . . yap: as illustrated in the previous selection, these parti- 
cles are conventional associates of the imperative. They are joined also 
as implying a preceding exhortation in the mind of the speaker: Never 
yield, but be brave; for . . .—‘Hpaxdfjos: the Spartans were Dorians, but 
the Dorians associated themselves closely in thought with the mythical 
sons of Heracles. Their invasion of the Peloponnesus was the Return of 
the Heraclidae, and their kings were specifically descendants of the great 
hero. These families of heroic lineage showec »n expansive tendency. 

2. ottw xrd.: Zeus has not yet turned away his face; i.e. withdrawn 
his favor. 

3. doPeto Ge: cf. i. 16. 

5. éx@pdv xrd.: notice the chiastic arrangement with emphatic posi- 
tion of the adjectives; with hate for your life and with death’s dark fate 
even as the sunbeams beloved. Cf. John xii. 25 6 pucdv thy pox jp. 

7. al8nra: destroying. 

8. éanr: aorist passive from ddw. 

9. dhevysvtav . . . Siwxdvtav: G. 1102; HA. 742. You have had fre- 
quent experience of flight and pursuit. Cf. Il. xx. 257 a\N aye, Pdooov yeu- 
coued add\Hrwy Xadkhper eyxelyouv. 

_ 10. els képov xrd.: you have been in them both to your fill. See L. and&., 
who translate ‘‘ to push matters till disgust ensued.”’ Cf. Od. v. 290 &ny 
éd\dav xaxéryntos. Cf. also Il. xiii. 815 and xix. 423. 

11. yap: refers back to the exhortation at the beginning. 

13. wavpérepor: notice the comparative contrasted with raéca: fewer 
die, while they save from death the people behind them. Cf. Il. v. 531 aldo- 
pévay 5 dvipdy whéoves odor, He wépavtar: pevydvTwy 5 ovr’ dp Kos Spvurat 
ovre tus ddxy. Xen. Anab. Ti. 43 drdcou wey pwaorevovor Hv ex wavrds Tpb- 
mou €v Tots moNepxors; ovTOL wey KaK@s Te Kal aloxp&s Ws éxl rd wodd drrodvt- 
skovow, kTr. See 1. 31. 

14. tpercdvtwv: the verb rpéw means primarily to tremble with fear, 
then to take flight. Among the Spartans 6 rpécas was the distinctive title 
of reproach for the runaway. See Herodotus vii. 231 Svedds re exe 6 
Tpécas Apirrbdnuos kadeduevos. That is, Aristodemus, having returned to 
Sparta from Thermopylae the sole survivor of the three hundred, was 
scoffed at as ‘‘ the coward.’ Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 1419. 
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Page 6, 1.15. No one trying to rehearse these could ever complete the list 
of all the evils which come to a man if he suffers disgrace. 

17. dmc: used as adverb; as preposition it governs the genitive. — 
Saitew: connect with pryadéov, a horrible thing this is, this piercing a man 
in the back. The soldierly mind shrinks from even dealing such a blow; 
how much more from receiving it. Bergk calls attention to the fact that 
the Spartans were accustomed to spare their enemies when in flight. See 
Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus, ch. xxii: Tpepduevor 5€ kal wejoavres édlwxor 
bcov éxBeBardoacbar Td viknua Ty pvyy TGv Todeulwy, era edOds dvexdpovv 
ovTe ‘yevvaiov ovTe “EAAnuikdy Ayovpevor Kbmrrew kal povevey dmodeyouevous Kal 
TapaKkexwpnkoras. 

20. varov: G. 1058. 1; HA. 718. 

23. wnpodts xrd.: the shield, as used in the earliest times, was large 
enough to cover the whole.man. Cf. Dict. Ant., art. Clipeus. 

24. yaorpt: the hollow of the shield. 

25. Sefitrepq: the employment of the left hand has been pointed out 
in line 24.—év yewpl: the use of the preposition, rather than a mere 
dative of instrument, strengthens the idea of grasping. 

26. Addov: the crest of the helmet was formed commonly of horse- 
hair, arranged so as to look imposing and terrible. Cf. Hom. Il. vi. 467: 


dy 3 6 wdis mpos Kbdrov evédyowo TLOAvyS 
éxrlvOn idxwv, watpos plrov byw arvx Gels 
rapBioas xadkby T dé Abpov irmxalrny, 
dewvoy am axpordrns Képubos vevovTa vojoas. 


See also iii. 337. 

30. oitdtov: fighting hand to hand. 

$1. The significance of the common soldier disciplined and fighting 
in well-ordered ranks was long in gaining appreciation. Even in the 
Homeric poems it received some ‘expression. Spartan history was a con- 
tinuous exposition of this theme. There are in fact few subjects more 
suggestive in connection with the progress of mankind than the develop- 
ment of the common soldier. The exhortation to individual valor joined 
with mutual codperation and support points to the great secret of Greek 
superiority and Greek progress. Cf. Il. xiii. 181 domls dp’ domld' Epede, 
kopus Kopuv, dvépa 8 dvijp: padov 8 trmbxouos kbpudes haumpotor pddovoww vevdy- 
Tw: os ruKvol épécracay dddfrowwwv. The description is repeated xiv. 215 
of the Myrmidons, as if the author felt very strongly the soldierly ideal ; 
_ put it was very slow in gaining much effectiveness. There is a difference 
here in the conceptions. Homer pictured the Greeks standing waiting for 
the onset. Tyrtaeus seems to have the actual conflict in mind as the 
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soldiers press each other in fighting, but it is the valor in the ranks that is 
expected to win. In the classical period it was the Spartan who espe- 
cially emphasized the value of the hoplite, the soldier fighting in the 
line. Their estimate is illustrated in the speech of Brasidas to his troops 
as given by Thucydides iv. 126, where he says of the barbarians ovre yap 
rat €xovres aloxuvbeiev av Aumetv Td Xwpav Brafduevor xrr. He adds also 
the argument of 1. 13 above, 6 brouelvavres eripepduevov Kal, bray Karpos Ns 
kbopw kal rdter ad&is brayaybytes tore Td dogpades Odocov adlterde xrrh. If 
you abide the onset, when opportunity comes, you can withdraw in orderly 
array and more quickly secure safety. 

82. év 8€: adverbial, moreover. This adverbial use of prepositions is 
common in Homer, but grows more rare as we approach the Attic stand- 
ard. They are very commonly joined with 6é. 

338. mewdnpévos: cf. Il. vili. 62: 


arap domldes dupaddercar 
érdnvr addpAyot, words 5 dpumarydds dpwper. 


35. yupvijres: light-armed troops. At Sparta they were made up from 
the Helots, who furnished servants, attendants, and light-armed soldiers. 
Their protection seems to have been made merely from skins, or leather, 
or even cloth; they fought with darts, stones, bows and arrows, or slings. 
The hoplites, on the contrary, were drawn up in the form of a phalanx, 
with swords and long spears: 

36. wrwoodvtes: compare how Teucer shoots his arrows and then 
slips back under the protection of the shield of his big brother Ajax like 
a child-under the protection of its mother. Il. viii. 271. 

37. avrots: the enemy. 

38. mavérAoist: rdyolov is more commonly joined with the genitive. 
The dative seems to be used as emphasizing the idea of approach. 


; Il 
Theme: Only bravery deserves honor. 


1. pvqcalpnv: the conditional clause appears in verse 11.—év Ady 
TWWer8ar: = éeraiveiy. 

2. adperfs: G. 1126; HA. 744. 

8. KukAérev: ancient mythology gives various accounts of the 
Cyclops; but whether treated as the Titans, sons of Ovpavds and Tafa, or - 
as the giant shepherds of the Odyssey, sprung from Poseidon, they are 
always recognized as monsters of great power. 
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» Page 7,1. 4, Ogev: to be swift of foot was a heroic accomplishment 
among the Greeks. —Opyikvov Bopénv: Boreas was said to dwell in a 
cave on Mount Haemus, in Thrace. 

5. TWWevoto: Tithonus was the beautiful lover of ’"Hds, at whose 
prayer he was endowed by Zeus with immortality.—gv4v: properly 
growth. In Homer always of the human form. 

6. Migew: the fabled king of Phrygia, whose wealth was proverbial 
through all antiquity.—Kwvipew: Cinyras was, according to tradition, 
king of Paphos, in Cyprus, credited with being the possessor of vast 
wealth by the favor of the gods, believed to be the originator of the copper- 
mining and other forms of industrial development in that island and 
the founder of the far-famed worship of Aphrodite which gave to Paphos 
its chief celebrity, while he was also a favorite of Apollo. He was, in 
fact, the personification of all which made Cyprus celebrated. Pindar 
says of him, Pyth. ii. 26: 


KeNadéovre wev audi Kivdpay modus 
papar Kurplwv, tov 6 xpvooxatra mpoppbyws épidno’ ’Améb\Nwy, 
iepéa kridov ’ Adpodiras - 


There resound for Cinyras in manifold ways the praises of the Cyprians, 
him to whom Apollo showed kindly favor, the cherished priest of Aphrodite. 
—pédvov: = mad)or. 

7. Pelops could be regarded as excelling in all the chief attributes of 
royalty, —an origin on both sides traced immediately from the gods; 
vast wealth, which he was supposed to have brought with him from the 
East ; extensive dominion, which resulted in his giving a name to the 
Peloponnesus. 

8. “ASphorov (the 7 is Ionic): the adventures of the heroes who 
fought against Thebes were only less famous in Greek poetry than the 
struggles before the walls of Troy. Among the Seven who first under- 
took this far-famed expedition, and again among their sons, the ’Emlyovo., 
who retrieved the disaster of their fathers, Adrastus was the leading 
spirit, at once the Agamemnon and the Nestor of the invaders. It was 
through his persuasion that the sons of the unfortunate heroes who per- 
ished in the first war undertook the second expedition. 

9. Ootpios: the masculine form of the adjective odpos is especially an 
epithet of Ares (cf. 1. 34); the feminine form, as here, is especially fre- 
quent with ddx4, intensifying the idea of energetic physical force. 

10. Introduced as anticipating 1. 20, q. v. 

11. retdain... dpav: rAdw is followed generally by an infinitive. 
This use of the participle is poetic. As is usual in such cases, where a 
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double construction is admissible, there is a difference in the meaning. 
The infinitive presents a conception, the participle a fact. With the 
latter the two verbal ideas remain more distinct. Cf. Soph. El. 943 
TARval ce Spdcav av eye mapawéow. 

12. dpéyour’: attack. The verb signifies to strike with the spear-thrust. 
Cf. Il. iv. 306: 


bs 66 K dvhp dd dv dxéwy Erep Apual’ iknrat, 
Zyxer opeEdc Ow ere odd péprepoy ovTws. 


13. &@Aov: the estimate placed on the prize at the Greek games is 
well known. 

14. épew: the infinitive with an adjective is quite common in Greek, 
and is used ordinarily in the active or middle. Cf. GMT. 768. 

16. dots dvfip: = drip Tis bs. —BraBds: braces himself, and. —pévy: dv 
is omitted according to the usage which prevails in Homer in general rela- 
tive conditions, and is continued to some extent in later poets. GMT. 540. 

17. érl: join with \dénra. 

18. wapOépevos: hazarding. Cf. Hom. Od. ii, 237; ix. 255. 

20. ylyverar: from its radical meaning of becoming, gains with adjec- 
tives like dyaés, caNés, xrd., the signification of proving one’s self. ylyvo- 
wat is largely thus used in Herodotus. Cf. Herod. vii. 226 Aaxedamovlwy 
6€ kal Oeoriéwy To.vTwy yevouevwy, Suws héyeTat avip apioros yevérOar Urap~ 
Tintns Avnvéxns. 

21. érpefe: gnomic aorist. G. 1292; HA. 840. 
| 22. €xxeBe: checks, an aorist form (vy. L. and S., sub oxé@w). 

25-26. The good soldier has his armor where it belongs, and is smit- 
ten through his mail and through his breast.—oAAa . . . éAndAapévos: 
struck with many blows. 

26. mpdo0ev: in front. Token of bravery, as the wound in the back 
was always the sign of the coward. 

28. xéknde: perfect with present signification; is distressed. 

29-30. As attention to the rites of burial was one of the most sacred 
duties among the Greeks, so honors to the heroic dead were paid with 
double carefulness. The mounds and sepulchers, the funeral orations, 
and the representations of art, were all employed to call attention to the 
glory of a patriotic death. The honor of the brave man descended to his 
heirs ; so the r¥uBos and zazdes represent the two elements of the Greek 
conception of enduring fame and influence. Cf. I. xvi. 674: 


€v0a é rapxvaover kaclyvnrol Tre tra Te 
TOBY Te TTHAH TE TO Yap yépas éotl OavdrTwr. 
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32. wep: in Attic appended only to relatives and particles. Used 
largely in Homer, as here, for xalrep. In Homer may also be used with 
kal separated from it by other words. In Od. vii. 224 xalrep without 
separation. 

Page 8, 1.35. ravndeyéos: long-lamented (v. Autenrieth’s Homeric Dict. 
s.v.); cf. Hom. Il. viii. 70 dv0 xfjpe ravndeyéos Oavdrow. So Od. ii. 100. 
It is always an epithet of @dvaros. 

36. aixpfis edxos: glory in battle. 

38. mwa0av: having enjoyed. réoxw, to get this meaning, must be 
joined as here with another word suggesting it. 

40. BAdrrew: to defraud. Cf. Od.i. 195 adda vu roy ye Oeot BXdwrover 
KeNevGov. 

41. oi kar airév: his equals, card suggesting similarity. 

42. elkovoe ék xapns: give place. To give place to the aged was one 
of the most prominent moral laws at Sparta, as it was in fact a recog- 
nized Greek principle that the younger should yield precedence to the 
older. Cf. Xen. Mem. B iii. 16 0d yap kal 6508 rapaxwpfoa Tov vewre- 
pov mpecBurépy cuvtvyxdvorre mavraxov voulferat, Kal KaOnuevoy VravacT Hvar ; 
There was therefore especial honor in receiving respect from one’s elders. 


IV 


2. wodktatrav: genitive plural Doric form. The warrior class—that is, 
men of pure Dorian descent—made up the citizens at Sparta. 

4. The mind readily supplies Seft@, it is so plainly suggested in dépu 
aadQovTes. 

5. hevSdpevor: cf. Soph. El. 98 puxjs dpedjoarre. 

6. marpiov: so the Corinthian orator exhorting the Spartans and Pelo- 
ponnesians to war against Athens, according to Thucydides, urges, drpioy 
yap tyiv éx Tay mévwv Tas dperas krac0a, Thue. i. 123. 


MIMNERMUS 
I 

Page 9. Ndvvw: though the name does not appear in the poems of 
Mimnermus, a collection of his verses was, according to tradition, known 
under her name. The fragment characterizes a life without love as 
utterly gloomy, and ending in a burdensome old age. 

1. xpuofis: the epithet is Homeric. Cf. I. iii. 64; Od. viii. 3387. It is 
probably used as suggesting the general idea of splendor associated with 
the goddess, as Ares is ydAxeos. d 
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2. reOvalnv: optative of wish. G. 1507; HA. 870.—pédou: the mood is 
assimilated to the previous optative. G. 1439; HA. 919. 

4. Youth-time is the only joy. 

Page 10, 1. 6. alcxpov Kal kaxév: ugly and worthless. No trial was 
greater to a Greek than the loss of beauty. 

7. &pht: connect with retpovor. 

10. @eds: used frequently in Greek without the article to express the 
general conception of the divine rule. 


Il. THe THREATENING SHORTNESS OF LIFE 


1. ddAAa: the comparison is at least as old as Homer, even among the 
Greeks. Cf. Il. vi. 146: 


oin ep PUANWY “yeven, TOLNdE Kai dvdpHr. 


2. avyfs: dative. —atvgerar: subject refers to dvd. 

8. whXviov em xpdvov: for a span (ct. Matthew vi. 27). —averw 7Bns: 
ef. Il. xiii. 484 Zyec nBns dvOos. 

4. eiSdres x7r.: by the will of the gods knowing neither evil nor good. 
mpos joined with the genitive has an extensive use with personal nouns to 
denote authorship, or to signify those from whom or at whose hands we 
receive anything. ; 

5. Kfpes: the Fates presiding over man’s destiny, differing from Motpa 
as being always associated with evil; so generally referring to death, 
and especially associated with violent death. Thus Achilles speaks of his 
two Kfpes Il. ix. 411. For the general significance of the term see Jane 
Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, ch. v. 

7. plvvv0a: adverb used for predicate adjective. 

8. Brief proves the enjoyment of youth everywhere over the earth as far 
as the sun sheds its light. 

9. mwapapetiperar: for rapauelnrar.— rédXos Spys: the period of youth- 
time. — dpys: a season, and so a season or period in life; thus it came to 
be used for youth as the spring or prime of life. 

10. reOvduerar is used as expressing completed action, to denote the 
state of death ; to be dead. - 

12. wevins: not properly extreme poverty, which is @vdea or rrwyxela, 
but, like Latin paupertas, narrow means. 

13. GAdos §: refers back to 1. 11, é\do7e, with which pév is omitted. 

14. *Ai$yv: the word was originally a personal name used for the god 
of the lower world. So throughout by Homer, except as in Il. xxiii. 244 
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we have els 6 kev adrds éydy “Ade xevOwuar. About this passage editors 
do not agree whether it is a later addition, or the reading is incorrect, or 
whether here is really the beginning of its use to denote a place. This 
was its later significance, while in Homer the place was denoted by the 
genitive of the proper name with the required case of ofkos understood. 
Cf. Od. vii. 182 év’ AdXxuvdo.0. 

16. py S800: GMT. 536. 


Ill. Tue SHortness oF THE SEASON oF YOUTH 


1. féer Gomeros: cf. Il. xviii. 402: 


mepl dé poos "Qxeavoto 
adp@ poputpwy péev domeros. 


2. mrovdpat: I am dismayed. The word expresses both excitement 
and fear. 

3. émel xrd.: but would that it continued longer. 

4. ddtyoxpdviov: G. 925; HA. 617. The proximity of dvap helps to 
attract it into the neuter.—évap: cf. Theocr. xxvii. 8 rapépxerar ws dvap 
Bn. 

Page 11,1. 7. ret: renders; for form, G. 630; HA. 419 D. 

8. apdixvdév: agrees with yijpas. 


IV. SympatHy OF THE PoET FOR THE TOILING SUN, BECAUSE OF HIS 
Uncrasine LABORS 


In this, in connection with the other fragments, the reader will notice 
at once the characteristics and tendency of Mimnermus: pensiveness ; 
sadness; a sort of moral indolence, shrinking from present evils and 
future fears, —these are his prominent traits. 


4. ’Oxeavév: cf. Hes. Op. 566 rpodurdy iepdv pbov ’Qxeavoto. 

5. edvq: cf. Hes. Th. 404 bol8y & ab Kolov rodhuiparov HdOer és edvjv. This 
passage from Mimnermus is one of a number of fragments of early poetry 
illustrating what a stimulus to gorgeous imagery in the mind of early 
man was the daily movement of the sun. We have suggested here the 
theory of the early Greeks that after his journey through the skies he 
was conveyed back behind the horizon to recommence in the morning 
the work of the new day. This journey was performed in a vessel which 
is generally represented as a cup (déras or giddy). Athenaeus (Deip. xi. 38) 
has gathered quite a number of these poetic accounts, and, as Heracles 
is represented as having borrowed the cup of "Hywos, suggests that the 
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poets may be making fun of the size of the goblets which the hero was 
accustomed to use. Stesichorus (8) refers to the sun as getting into his 
golden cup that crossing the ocean he might come to the dark depths of 
sacred night, to his mother and wedded wife and dear children ; that is, 
he transports him in the cup to the west. Mimnermus had in mind the 
chariot, érépwy éxéwv, for the journey by day, but has tried to make the 
cup more appropriate and comfortable for the night by enlarging it into 
a winged couch. . 

6. KovlAn: =xkoldn, aS duotos has a kindred form, épolios. 

7. xpvood: genitive of material. G. 1085.4; HA. 729. f.—tbaémrepos: 
with wings. —a&xpov tdwp: the surface of the water. 

8. ‘EoreplSwv: they dwelt at the western extreme of the world, but 
the locality was otherwise quite indefinite. 

9. Ai®iérwv: according to Homer they dwelt partly in the extreme 
East and partly in the extreme West (Od. i. 23). 

10. ddp: until. 

11. oxéwv: the chariot in which he drives his daily course. 


SOLON 
I. SaLamis 


Page 13, 1. 1. Solon is said to have feigned himself mad, and recited 
this poem, representing himself as a herald from Salamis summoning the 
people to recover the island. Plutarch says that the original poem con- 
sisted of a hundred very beautiful lines. —Airdés: is used in manifest 
reference to his boldness in undertaking the work, and venturing to 
appear before the people. 


2. Fashioning with arrangement of words a song, instead of a speech. 
Cf. Il. ii. 870 dyopy vuxas. 


II 


The bitterness of the conflict through which the people had passed, 
and the disorganized condition of Athens, can be well imagined from the 
intensity of his expression. 


1, rér’: if Salamis were relinquished. —@odéyavSpos and Elxwos were 
two small islands in the southern part of the Aegean, north of Crete. 

5. Yowev: the mode-vowel is shortened, and the stem-vowel lengthened 
by a sort of transfer of quantity, to form a dactyl. 
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III. ApMonITIONS TO THE ATHENIANS 


An address to the Athenians, apparently belonging to the early years 
of Solon’s political activity, lamenting the peril of the state through the 
selfishness and injustice of the citizens. 


1. kata... atcav: the aica or uoipa of the ancient Greeks, as repre- 
sented in the Homeric poems, was a destiny which controlled every 
man’s life, and from which there was no escape. Sometimes it seemed 
to hold a sovereign power even oyer the gods. As, however, the supremacy 
of Zeus became more completely recognized, aica was not allowed to come 
into conflict with his will, and was at length generally presented as 
dependent upon him. In Od. ix. 82 and IL. xvii. 821 we have Avs aioa, and 
here it is simply the fixed determination of the god. 

8. tol: intensifies the meaning of the adjective. Cf. Hom. II. v. 828; 
Od. ii. 286.—émloxomos: guardian. 

5. peyaAnv: the city was great, had marked elements of success and 
power, even in Solon’s time. —dppabigow: the dative plural is Homeric, 
as he employs only that case, except that he once introduces the dative 
singular, and once also we have 8¢ ddpadiys Od. xix. 523. 

6. xphpact mevOdpevor: prevailed upon by gain. The expansion of com- 
merce and the extension of industry, aided by the fact that coined money 
was a new institution at this time, were bringing changes and even con- 
vulsions to nearly all of the Greek states. The accumulation of wealth 
in new hands was accompanied by a universal thirst for riches, and 
brought special hardship to the small landed proprietors. Athens was 
thus suffering from an industrial revolution. 

7. otow «rr.: for whom it surely remains to suffer many woes for their 
great wantonness. 

10. Sairds: connect with jovyly. The banquet was the symbol of 
peaceful social life. In later times Athens was famous for its festivals, 
and the feasts were always potent social and political influences in 
Greek life. See Dict. Ant., arts. Hestiasis and Erani. 

Page 14, 1. 13. éh’ dpmayq: even to robbery. éi expresses the extent 
to which it is carried. 

16. tS xpévw: in time; at last.—7dW: gnomic aorist. G. 1292; 
HA. 840. 

20. #AuK(yv: the civil war was especially sad as destructive to the 
youth. Cf. rara juventus, Horace, Car. i. 2. 24. 

21. é Svopevéwv: by these hostile parties. éx, as usual, marks the 
source, dvcpyeréwy refers to the individuals whose selfish ambition was 
threatening the safety of the state. 
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22. ovvdSois: societies formed for social and political purposes, such 
as were, at least in later times, quite abundant at Athens. They were 
often abused for unjust purposes. 

23. orpéherar: are rife. —8é: moreover. 

24. The severity of the law, before Solon’s reformation of the code, 
was so great as to give the creditor unlimited power. The poor citizens 
were being sold and driven into foreign lands. In a later fragment (Bergk 
36) Solon claims that he has earned the gratitude of Mother Earth for 
removing from her the pillars which marked the mortgaged fields, so that 
she, formerly in slavery, was now free. He had brought back to Athens 
many of the people who had been sold into foreign parts, or who were wan- 
dering over the earth even forgetting their native tongue; and to many 
who were at home, oppressed by debts, he had given freedom. 

28. avAcor Odpar: the outer door which opens from the avd7 to the 
street. So Athena journeys to Ithaca and orf & 'lédkns évl Shuw érl rpobd- 
pos “Oduvofos ovd00 ém’ avdelov Od. i. 103.— ebéAovor: with the negative 
é0é\w gains sometimes nearly the meaning of d¥vauar. See L. and 8. 

30. ci: G. 1406; HA. 898. b. 

32. Cf. Soph. Ant. 672 dvapxlas dé wetfov otk 2orw Kaxdv. 

33. edvoula: appears even in Homer contrasted with the hated v@pus. 
In Hesiod (Th. 902) she appears as one of the “Qpa, which in the Iliad 
were personified as goddesses of the seasons and keepers of the gates of 
Olympus, but in Hesiod’s thought had a wider and more spiritual domain, 
being daughters of Themis, while the two sisters of Eivoula were Justice 
and Peace. So also Pindar O. xiii. 6. Pindar also speaks of Themis and 
her daughter all-glorious Eunomia O. ix. 26. Compare also Bacchylides 
xv. 54-59. So the word had lofty associations in Greek thought. 

36. avalver krr.: causes the buds of mischief to wither in their growth. 
The benefits of edvoula, here referred to, will be better appreciated as we 
remember how often the Greek cities had to call in the priest or bard to 
allay excitement and disorder. 

37. ckodtds: Homer speaks of the anger of Zeus against men of Bly 
ely &yopn okoNLas kplywor b€moras Il. xvi. 887. Hesiod has repeated refer- 
ences to the evil of cxodial dikac Op. 219 and 250; on the contrary, ovdé 
mor iOvdiknot per dvdpdor Auds drnde? 230. 


IV. DerensE or THE AUTHOR’s Laws 


Page 15, 1.1. Ape: the commons, the mass of the people, in con- 
iradigdabtion from the dyyroi, referred to afterward. —éqrapxet: is suffi- 
cient, = arapkel. 
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ovr éropefdpevos: nor adding anything. 

Xpypaciw: G. 1182; HA. 780. 

Geuxes Exerv: that they should suffer nothing unseemly. 

Gpdorépouriy: Solon seems to have felt that his vindication as a 
reformer was found in the fact that he relieved both the opposing par- 
ties and satisfied neither. His work was that of a mediator. 


CS 


a 


WRITTEN TO THE ATHENIANS AFTER PIsSISTRATUS HAD USURPED 
THE GOVERNMENT 


= 


kakoTynTa: baseness. 
. Do not ascribe any part in these to the gods. 

3. rovrous: i.e. tyrants. —pipata: the body-guard given to Pisistratus 
by the citizens ; or perhaps generally, protection and support. 

5. tpéwv xcrd.: each one of you by himself walks as cautiously as a fox, 
and yet in your common action your understanding is of little worth. — 
GAdrekos: the fox was, if possible, more thoroughly the symbol of cun- 
ning among the ancients than in our times. He gets into literature. In 
Archilochus he, or rather she (the noun is always feminine in Greek), is 
kepdadén 89. 5. And Plato quotes from Archilochus a proverb of the fox’s 
cunning Rep. 365 c. Pindar in his peculiar preaching in the second 
Pythian Ode puts the fox in bad company, and alludes to slanderers as 
épyais ddwréxwy ixedor (1. 141). The fox was indeed a sort of Odysseus 
among the beasts, occasionally maligned but withal a good deal admired. 

7. épare: contrasted with Brérew: you are looking at... you never see. 


i) 


VI. ADMONITIONS ADDRESSED TO HIMSELF 


1. Mvnpootvys: according to Greek imagination the goddess of mem- 
ory was the mother of the Muses. 

2. pol: the use of the dative gives to the verb the idea of compliance ; 
hear and yield to. 

5. elvar yAukiv xrd.: depends upon dé7e. This sentiment reappears 
frequently in Greek authors as representing the received standard of 
righteousness. Cf. Matt. v. 43: ‘“‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.’’ The Greeks rather 
assume its correctness as recognized and express their desire to live up 
to it. Archilochus with his usual frankness seems to indicate which part 

-of the law he considers more important: fr. 65, 


“Ey 6 érlorapa péya, 
Tov Kak@s pe OpOvra Sewots dvramuelBecOar Kaxors. 
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6. To these an object of reverence, to those of terror. 

Page 16, 1.8. 8Sikn: righteous penalty. 

9. wAotrov: inverted assimilation or attraction. G. 1035; HA. 1008. 

10. ék vedrov xri.: from lowest depth to highest summit. 

11. id’ dBpios: d76 is thus used with active verbs where a passive is 
to be supplied, i.e. ‘* which men pursue because led by riotous feeling.”’ 

12. &AN «rd.: the figure is a striking one. Wealth gained by unjust 
deeds is like an unwilling slave always ready to break away and dis- 
appear. —revOopevos: under the sway of. 

18. dvaployerar: governs 7@ mdovrw understood. — Gry: evil. This 
word is really incapable of translation, as its personified use among the 
Greeks gave it a vast variety of associated ideas. “Arn became the god- 
dess of mischief, hurled from heaven for injuries done to Zeus himself, 
and making herself the author or aggravator of all the blind and rash 
actions, and largely even of the sufferings, of mankind. Cf. Hom. I. 
xix. 91 and ix. 505, 

14. apxq: supply drys. 

15. ddravpy: insignificant. 

16. 84v: adverb in predicate instead of adjective. 

17. But Zeus looks to the end of each life, and suddenly scatters the evil- 
doers as the wind of spring quickly scatters the clouds. 6é, as often, intro- 
duces an explanatory clause. —68verxéSacev: belongs in translating to 
both clauses. 

22. €Onkev: like duecxédacev, gnomic aorist. 

25. rovatry: refers back to dore.—ovd8 ep xrd.: not in each case 
does he prove, like a4 mortal, quick to anger. We have here the evidence of 
thought on the old problem of the delay of punishment for the wicked. 

27. Svapaepés: strengthens alel: forever and aye. Cf. L. and S. s.v. 

28. mdvtws xTr.: he is surely exposed in the end. 

$2. If the father should escape, the curse remained for the children 
and children’s children. This doctrine was very prominent in Greek 
theology, being brought out with still greater distinctness in the 
tragedies. 

34. Syvevew: to be cunning, from the same root as divea, Shw. 

35. axpi rovrou: up to this point; till then. 

Page 17, 1.87. ydoris: Kal boris. 

39. Sethds . . . dya0ds: the words are frequently placed in contrast, as 
expressing that character appropriate the latter to the higher class and 
the former to the common people whom they despised. 

42. kricecbor: the following passage illustrates very strikingly the 
eagerness for wealth already existing in Athens, a fact which is proved 
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even more fully by the troubles which led to the establishment of Solon’s 
government and constitution. We have still another suggestion of the 
estimate placed upon wealth in the fact that Solon based the privi- 
leges of the different classes upon their wealth according to divisions 
which had apparently been recognized before his time. Cf. Aristotle 
Pol. Ath. ch. 4. 

43. kara mévrov: some idea of the naval condition of Athens at this 
time may be gathered from the fact that Solon obliged each naucrary 
(old divisions, probably local, forty-eight in number) to provide one ship 
of war. 

45. ix@vdevr’: connect with réyrov. 

46. deSwdAqv: this word, or rather ged its original, is used especially 
of property; he spares not his life that he may have wealth to spare. 
pedwdyv with Oéuevos is a simple periphrasis for Pevdduevos. 

47. @ddos xrd.: here, as in the following clauses, dé correlative with 
péy (1. 43) is omitted. 

48. Narpever: the Adrpis was the servant for hire, having a peculiarly 
unenviable lot while society was trying to organize itself on the basis of 
individual ownership of property.— rotow : = ofo.v.—Kapmtnr aporpa: the 
combination appears in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (1. 809) onda 6e 
KaumvN &potpa udtnv Bobes EXxov apovpass. 

49. Athena and Hephaestus were from Homer’s time associated as 
guardians of the arts, the latter of course especially of those connected 
with the use of fire, and Athena gives ¢pya 7 érloracOau mepixaddéa Kal 
ppévas éoOdds Od. ii. 117. Cf. Od. vi. 232 and xxiii. 159: 


ws 8 bre Tis xpucdy mepixeverar dpylpw avip 
VSpis Ov "Hpaworos dédaev cal Iladdas ’AOHvn. 


51. “Odvpmddev Moveéwv: cf. Hes. Th. 52 ModcaOdvurlades, xodpac 
Aus alyiéxo10.— Sapa: G. 1239; HA. 724.a. So Plato speaks of ddpa ray 
Move dv kal ’Améd\dwvos Leg. 796 B. 

52. Understanding fullness of wisdom with charming expression. 'Three 
favorite qualities of the Greeks are suggested, wisdom, proportion, and 
grace. 

53. €0yxev: makes or appoints. 

55. w «rd.: the gods work with him to fulfill his words. 

56. olwvés: omen. 

57%. Ilavavos: it is characteristic of the fluid condition of the Greek 
myths that Taiév, or in epic form HMajwy, appears in Homer and Hesiod, 
as here also, as if an independent divinity of healing, while later the 
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name is used especially as an epithet of Apollo, though associated also 
with Asclepius and some other gods. Probably the average Greek could 
not have told whether he thought of Tadéy as a separate god or not. — 
mokvbappdkov: in Od. x. 276 used as an epithet of Circe, but in Il. xvi. 
28 of physicians in general. 

58. These reach no sure result. 

61. But another, who is afflicted with grievous and troublesome disease, 
he, by a touch of the hands, restores at once to health, Ci. Pindar, P. 
iv. 481: 

Tardy ré cor Tig pdos. 
Xph warakav xépa mporBdddovTa Tpwuav Edxeos Gupuonecy. 


Page 18, 1.66. 4: =7o0t. Nor does any one know in the beginning of 
his undertaking how it wili end. 

67. ed: the proper meaning of ef gpdev is that of ef roe?y rather than 
of ef mpdoceayv: trying to do well, as we say ‘“‘to do his best.’? — ot 
mpovojoas: without anticipating it falls, etc. The sentiment is one to 
which the Greek mind was peculiarly sensitive, the thought of the falli- 
bility of the intellect which was counted of such supreme power. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 615. 

71. wehbacpévov: manifest. The danger lies in the success itself, never 
gaining satisfaction, but leading to wantonness (ufpis). 

72. Blov: wealth, abundance of living. 

75. ait&v: sc. kepdv, Compare the familiar New Testament maxim, 
1 Tim. vi. 10. : 

76. @ddore GANos exer: i.e. it wanders from one to another. 


Vil 


It illustrates the manner in which the lines of these gnomic poets were 
confused as to their authorship, in their extended use in the schools, 
that these lines also appear in the elegiacs of Theognis. 


3. dperijs: genitive.of price with dumeoueda, verb of exchanging. 


VIil 


The tetrameters are fragments of a poem quoted by Plutarch in his life 
of Solon, addressed, as is stated, to a friend named Phocus. His words 
are most suggestive as to the influence which he held in Athens, and still 
more as to the character by which he had gained it. They are not less 
interesting as illustrating the talk of the day and the manner in which 
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his conduct was regarded by practical politicians of his time. The oppor- 
tunity of seizing the supreme power they could not fail to see had been 
placed within his reach, and he had rejected it. Such a course of action 
was to them a ground for ridicule rather than praise. Obviously he had 
to introduce reforms which were largely unappreciated, to contend against 
a public sentiment which offered more discouragements than did the 
actual condition of the state. 


Remark of the critic who knows what he would have done in Solon’s 
place. 


3. When the prey was already caught he lost his head and failed to draw 
the net. 

7. aokés: the nominative came naturally into use in changing dépey 
acxéy to the passive. The construction in the active would be dpe 7: or 
Tid OY dépey doxdy or the two accusatives together. In changing to the 
passive we may have 6éperat rus or doxds Séperar. Here deddp0a1, while it has 
the same subject as 76edov, takes also doxés in the nominative ; so the nomi- 
native is used here as a sort of appositive to the subject of 7@edov. Some 
read doxéy here. 


XENOPHANES 


I. Tut Symposium 


Page 19, 1.1. It was after the dinner that the Greeks were in the 
habit of enjoying their wine. See Dict. Ant., art. Symposium. The poet 
introduces us to the scene just at the time when the drinking is about to 
begin. The selection is of especial interest as illustrating how Greek 
taste was being cultivated to the higher standard where improving con- 
versation was especially valued in connection with the symposium, — 
{ameSov: = ddredov. Cf. év ruxr@ damédy Od. iv. 627. 

2. dpdiridet: for dudirlOnor, as if from ri#éw. Supply subject aos 
pév, correlative with d\dos 6¢.—orehdvous: the garlands and ointments 
were an essential element in the ancient feast. 

4. éibpooivys: good cheer. 

5. &Ados: aside from that which is in the xparip.—O6s ovmore KT).: 
which promises not to fail. 

6. avOcos: G. 1107; HA. 742. It thus represents the part which causes 
the odor. The dv@os is the bead or crust of the wine. —ooSdpevos: for 
b¢buevos. Cf. dvOeos dcdovra Aleman 117. 

Page 20, 1. 7. dyvfv: sacred; so called because the AiBavwrds Was SO 
generally employed for incense-burning in religious service. 
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8. USwp: the wine was universally mixed-with water before drinking, and 
even to take half wine was considered injurious ; to drink it without mixing 
was regarded as barbarous. The water was commonly, though not univer- 
sally, cold; and sometimes the wine was artificially cooled in the puxrap. 

9. yepapy tpdmeLa: the words apparently mean a table appropriate for 
the occasion, 

11. Bopss: an altar decked with flowers for the libations. —av: for 
ava. Cf. rovtwy dv 7d péoov oTpwphoouwa Theognis 839. 

12. dpdis exer: to fill, lit., to encompass. podw7 is dancing and sing- 
ing, and therefore signifies joy and merriment. 

14. pidots . . . Adyous: pudGos is applied to poetic thought and expres- 
sion; Aéyos to historic statement. 

16. ratra: used with predicate adjective in the singular, as the pro- 
noun represents the previous specifications. These are something more 
appropriate. 

17. mlvew: depends upon yxp7, 1. 18; so also aivetv. 

18. mpomddov: the attendant servant. —py mwavu ynpadéos: if not too 
far advanced in age. ‘ 

19. ds éoOAG xrr.: who talks of excellent things over the wine. Moral 
and political topics, rather than ancient fables, should be the subject of 
conversation. 

21. Tirqivev . . . Tuydvtev. . . Kevtatpwv: these are the wonder- 
stories which especially charmed the Greeks, and which they used with 
peculiar delight as symbols of the struggle of man with nature, of Greek 
culture with barbarism, of law and order with rebellion and confusion. 
The philosopher appears here in our author branding these myths as a 
meaningless creation of antiquity. Even as symbols they are too rude 
and degrading. He wishes the pure language of reason. 

23. trois: demonstrative, neuter. It is not until we reach the Attic 
that the use of the article becomes fully established. 

24. Ocdv mpopndelnv: respect for the gods. 


II 


The poem is a warning against the danger of overestimating physical 
qualities at the expense of more noble traits. 


1. raxuriitt wodév: the Greek stadium was originally arranged simply 
for the foot-race, and this always continued to be the prominent feature 
of the games. 

2. mevrafAcdwv: the pentathlon gained its name as consisting of five 
distinct games in one. There is not perfect agreement among authorities 
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as to the combination, but the following has been accepted by prominent 
scholars: 1, dduwa, leaping; 2, dpduos, the foot-race ; 3, dicxos, throwing 
the discus; 4, dxévriis, throwing the spear; 5, rdédy, wrestling. The 
pentathlon became thus the center of special interest in the festivals, 
and the révra@\o. were considered the best developed of all the athletes. 
—Atés tépevos: the sacred field of Zeus. 

8. IIicao: Pisa was the name of a fountain near Olympia. This seems 
to refer to a stream flowing from it. If so, the nominative would prop- 
erly be masculine Iicns. —’OdAvpaty: there was no town there; it was a 
sacred grove, within and around which were the temples, and near by 
was the stadium where the great games were celebrated. 

4. xv xrh.: possessed of the boxer’s gifts. 

5. GeOAov: contest, connects with vikyny dpovro. —aayxpadtiov: combina- 
tion of wrestling and boxing, a contest which was an especially severe 
tax upon the physical strength and endurance, hence decvév. 

6-9. kvdpdétepos .. . mpoedpinv. .. cir... Sapov: the victor in any 
of the great games was rewarded with an accumulation of honors: he 
was publicly crowned; his statue was in many cases erected in an hon- 
orable position among those of the great men of the state ; he entered his 
native city in triumph; they even broke down their walls to give him 
entrance, in token that his prowess was better than fortifications ; he was 
awarded a front seat (mpoedpia) in all the public games and spectacles, 
and received a seat at the public table in the Prytaneum, being still fur- 
ther rewarded by Solon’s laws with a gift of five hundred drachmae, 
which, it will be remembered, is the same sum which was required as in- 
come that one might be enrolled in the wealthiest class in the state. It 
is a significant fact that Greek invention was hardly more severely taxed 
for any other purpose than to invent adequate honors for the winner in 
the Greek games. 

Page 21,1. 10. tro: the allusion to this method of gaining the 
victory is placed last, both because it was esteemed honorable,—a con- 
test in which only princes and nobles could engage,—and still more 
because it emphasizes the contrast which he wishes to present to the 
mind. Winning with horses one might receive these honors, but is not as 
worthy asI. Cf. Plato Apol. of Soc. ch. xxvi. 

13. GAN ele xrr.: but it is very inconsiderately that the judgment is 
formed, i.e. giving such honor to the physical. 


15. woxrns... wevTaddeiv. . . rakairporbwyyv. . . TAXUTHTL: the con- 
struction changes with poetic freedom and license; all depend upon 
ayabbs. 


17. 76: neuter, referring to the thought in the preceding clause. 
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18. popns: connect with ayau. 
22. pvxots: the secret hidden apartments, so treasure-chambers. 
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Page 23,1. 1. &va: vocative for dvaé. This form is exceptional, used 
only as here in phrase 6 &va (contracted ova) and Zed éva, and only as an 
address to the gods. 

2. dpxépevos: the final syllable receives the ictus of the verse as if 
long. 

5. PotBe: Apollo, as preéminently the central divinity of Dorian wor- 
ship, and apparently standing in a peculiar relation to Megara, is first 
and especially invoked. 

6. dolvixos: G. 1099; HA. 738. It was under a palm-tree, beside the 
circular lake (Aiuvn) of Delos, that Apollo and Diana were born; the 
sacred palm-tree was therefore carefully protected and cherished at 
Delos, cf. Hom. Od. vi. 163, The palm-tree had male and female forms, 
hence pasivfjs, feminine. Cf. Hom. Hymn eis ’Amé\\wva 117: 


appl dé polvixe Bade Hx EE. 
7%. Cf. Call. efs Ajdov: 
XpvoB dé rpoxbecoa Tavnmepos Eppee Alwyn. 


8. ameiper(y: literally, boundless. Cf. Aristoph. fr. 248 daxrdd\uv yar- 
Kody mépwv amelpova, Wearing, that is, a ring which was an unbroken circle, 
The scholiast explains that if it were broken by a o¢evddrn, a setting for 
a stone or seal, it would not be dzelpwv. So dmewpeoin seems to refer to 
the circular form of the island. 

9. o5pfis: G. 1112; HA. 743. —éyédaoce 8¢ yaia: the same expression 
appears in Homer in connection with the description of the marshaling 
of the Greeks (Il. xix. 362): 

yédacoe 5¢ maca repl xOav 
XaNkov brd oTEpoT 7s. 


The figure is also not unfamiliar to the Homeric Hymns. Cf. Dem. 14; 
Apoll. 118. . 
11. @npopsvy: compound adjectives are generally declined with two 
terminations ; here by exception we have a regular feminine form. —v 
. . load’: refers to the setting up of the statue of the goddess, and the 
establishment of her worship in Megara. This was done by Agamemnon 


on his way to Troy. According to one form of the story he took Calchas, 
the seer, from Megara. 
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13. pot: cf. Solon 6. 2, note. 

15. Xdpures: goddesses originally givers of fruitfulness, and invoked 
as presiding over festive joy and lending beauty to all social and moral 
life. So Theocritus refers to them as the givers of all that is lovely in 
lite: rf yap Xaplrwy ayarnroy advOpmros damdvevOev; del Xaplrecow du env. 
They were regarded as intimately associated with the Muses. —KdSpov: 
after the series of trials which befell Cadmus, Harmonia was given to 
him by Zeus as his wife, and the Olympian ne honored the marriage 
with their presence. 

16. deloar : for joare. 

17. Ore Kadov, pidov éorl: this was apparently a proverbial maxim 
of considerable popularity. We find it again in Euripides: 87: caddv pfdov 
del. Bacchae 881. So Plato Lysis 18 kara rhv dpyalay rapoulav rd Kaddv 
plror eivar. 

Page 24, 1. 19. codifopévw: speaking wisely.—odpnyls: the danger 
of suffering from plagiarism was even greater among the ancients than 
now. The seal is apparently the form of address, the name Kvpve appear- 
ing in the verses; this was to be the standing proof of the authorship. 
The present collection of verses attributed to Theognis is sufficient illus- 
tration of the fact that the public was not greatly interested in presery- 
ing a man’s claim to his ideas. 

21. rovcbdAotd: G. 1133; HA. 746. 

22. Oebyvidos: Ionic for Gedynédos. This is the regular Ionic contrac- 
tion of eo. 

25. TLloAvraidyn: son of Polypais; patronymic referring to Cyrnus. 

27. eb dpovéwv: with good purpose. The adverb refers both to the 
prudence of the thought and to its good intent, and the phrase empha- 
sizes the one idea or the other according to the connection. 

29. wémvvo: for réryvoo, imperative from rémvvpa.—aloypotow én’ 
épypaor: by disgraceful deeds. The preposition introduces the condition. 

30. &xeo: gather for yourself. 

32. rdv dya0ev: the good in the eyes of Theognis are, generally speak- 
ing, only the noble ; his political prejudice against the multitude is very 
strong. It is still further to be noticed that in this early age these adjec- 
tives had only partially obtained their later moral meaning. éxeo, cling 
to, governs the genitive ; see G. 1099; HA. 788. 

34. Sivapis: efficiency, i.e. that kind of power which he felt belonged 
to the higher class. 

35. ér$\Gv: depends on dzo following. 

39. The personal feeling of Theognis comes out plainly in his remarks 
upon the state. In the strife of factions he had been unfortunate. 
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41. caddhpoves: an epic form for owdpoves. 

42. terpaharar: from rpérw. 

Page 25, 1.45. Sixas &8lkourr S8d01v: they surrender the law into the 
hands of the unjust. 

49. edt av: whenever. 

50. xépSea x7d.: gains which can be acquired only in connection with 
public misfortune. 

52. podvapxor: the word appears also in Solon 9. 38: 


els 6€ wovdpxou 
Sfuos aidplyn Sovocvyny Erecev: 


These are the first appearances of the term in our extant Greek litera- 
ture. Both passages suggest how the tyrant was recognized as the inev- _ 
itable outcome of political dissensions, 

53. The thought is that the city remains a state in form, but demoral- 
ized, if not ruined, by the elements which have been putin control. Only 
a short time before, the condition of the Megarian peasantry had been 
very low. They were little better than slaves, of no consideration in the 
administration of public affairs. They had at length, howeyer, in con- 
nection with the convulsions of which Theognis complains, made them- 
selves of account in the state. This was quite unendurable to the 
aristocratic notions of our poet. 

55. Sopds alyév: so when Odysseus is disguised under the appearance 
of a rustic he has over his ragged garments the skin of a stag (Od. xiii. 
436). Hesiod Op. 543 recommends as clothing for the peasant 


mpwtoybvev & épldwv, drérav xptos wpiov €Oy, 
dépuara cupparrew vevpw Bobs, opp éml vorw 
veTod dudiBddry adénv. 


So the d.¢0épa, a garment of leather, was a common article of dress for . 
the country people. 

56. dado: suggesting not only uncouthness but cowardice. 

57. ayaGol: i.e. because they govern the state. 

58. éropdv: GMT. 903. 2. 

62. é« Ovuod: contrasted with dard yAdoogs. 

66. ém: = erect. 

68. pnKére cwtdspevor: past hope of recovery. 

69. xpucod te kal xrr.: to be valued as highly as gold and silver. 


Page 26, 1.72. ywvopévous: proving themselves; a frequent meaning of 
ylyvoua: With an adjective. 
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76. ovs.... you: not so many that one ship would not carry them all. 
—4you: the optative is analagous to the use of optative without dy after 
torw bs etc., GMT. 241. Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 1172 cat ris ror éotly, bv y 
eye Wéeauul TL; 

78. Notice that xép8os is the subject. 

79. 8 éxe: read as if éywv: while you have. 

81. Oéuevos: offering. 

83. Sfx’: used like an indeclinable adjective, doubtful. Similarly the 
scolion of Solon 42 warns of the man who 


patdp@ ce mpocevvéry rpoodrw, 
yrGooa dé of Six buvdos x wedalyns ppevds yeywr7}. 


85. dpens: the natural sequence of tenses would call for the subjunc- 
tive, but the optative is somewhat more indefinite. 

87. ératpos avnp pidos: companion and friend. 

90. opyqv: accusative of specification with Bapty, unpleasant in char- 
acter. , 

92. kal mor xrd.: and some time in the future you will remember me, 
i.e. have good cause to think of me. Cf. Sappho 32 pvrdcecbar twd dap 
kal vorepov dupewy. 

94. ri dhedos: Of what use? This is the ordinary construction of the 
earlier Greek, with d¢edos as an indeclinable adjective; later it is gen- 
erally used as a noun with the genitive. 

Page 27, 1.96. éc@A6v: good luck. — rot: = atrod. — perabSotv: for pe- 
radodvar, neither would he be willing to share it. 

97. It is an idle favor for one to do good to the base. —épSeav: con- 
strued as usual with accusative of person, though sometimes it has a dative, 

98. toov: like, the same as. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1187 ws tas toa kat 
TO pndev Kdéoas évapiOue. —advrov xrh.: the waters of the hoary sea. 

102. éxxéxvrat: has gone for nothing. Cf. Plato Crito 49 H waoar nui 
éxetvar al mpbabev suoroylar év Tatode Tats ddl-yats juépars éxkexupévat eloly ; 

108. éravplokover: the active is unusual. 

104. pvijpa: = urjunv, memory. 

106. edAaBins: = edAdBeas: nothing else is of more consequence than 
caution. —mept: see L. and S. s.v., A. 1v.—Cf. Evenus 3: 


Hyoduat coplas elvar pépos ob Xd xo Tov 


6p0Gs yryviboKew olos ExacTos avrjp. 


113. od yap av elSelns: for you cannot tell. 
114. mpl mepndelns: mplv is used with the subjunctive and optative 


only after negative expressions. G. 1471. 2; HA. 924. 
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115. domep «rr. : just as when you go to market. You cannot judge of 
men as of salable wares. 

116. iSéac: outward appearance. 

118. dros: who care for holy right. 

Page 28, 1. 121. Cf. Soph. Ant. 619: 


copla yap @k Tov KNewvov eros wépavTat, 
7 kaxdv Soxety wot écONdv 

T@Od Eupev OTw ppévas 

eds dyer pos drav. 


122. ylverar: is coming to. 

125. 00 eééAyoww: conditional relative, with éy omitted. 

126. xademfis «rd.: hard helplessness sets bounds which hold him in. 
Observe that mefpara is the subject. 

180. O@vnrav: depends on ovdels.— edabev: aorist to deny a single 
instance, —no mortal ever escaped notice. 

131. Botdco: choose rather. 

132. mwacdpevos: from mdoua, to acquire. 

133. cvdAdAnPSyv: in brief. This maxim is also attributed to Phocyli- 
des (Phoc. 17). 

134. dyads: we can thus trace how a larger moral significance was 
finding its way into this word. 

138. mpddepe: reproach with. Cf. Hes. Op. 717: 


bn dé ror’ otdomévnv meviny OvpopOdpov avdpt 
TéThad dverdlfew, waxdpwy Sos aiev ébvrwy. 


139. tdadavrov: the scale with which Zeus weighed out the fates of 
men: for Zeus causes the balance to fall now in one way and again in 
another. This is a sentiment which constantly recurs. The Greeks, from 
the violence of their political changes, and their peculiar sensitiveness, 
suffered intensely from these sudden changes of fortune. 

141, Mamore. . . dyopdcbar xrd.: never speak boastingly. Cf. Plato 
Phaedo 95 8 (ch. xliv) where Socrates says *Q “yafe, uh wéya déye, wh 
Tis Nuay Backavla mepitpéwy Tov NOyor. 

Page 29, 1. 143. 1d 8 drpexés: exactly, completely. Cf. Herod. i. 86 ds 
ol ely ody Oe@ elpynuevov, 7d undéva etvar Tv (wovrwv Br. Itis a very widely 
extended reflection upon human life. 

146. ovSepia: of no account. 

150. kal yjpws: even more than hoary age. The genitive depends on 
the comparison suggested in wddiora. Cf. John i. 15 rparés Mou Hp. 

152. purretv: understand éaurép. 
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156. 8{fno8ar: we can notice how strongly the mercantile idea was 
getting hold of the Greeks. The fortune was not to be retrieved at home, 
but in trade and commerce abroad. This new sentiment partly causes, 
and is partly caused by, the influx of wealth. 

158. kal tis xrd.: and each one wishes these should come of excellent 
breeds. 

159. kaxyv Kaxod: base-born daughter of a base-born man. kakhv, as 
also éc6)és, is used with reference to the social rank of the parties. 

160. 886: refers for its subject to kaki». 

163. ék kakotd xri.: the noble takes a wife from a base-born family. 

Page 30, 1.167. Ards: the multiplied nominatives emphasize the 
enormity of his offense. Of his own free will, with full knowledge of 
what he is doing, in spite of his standing, he yields to the temptation, 
the pressure of need. 

170. évrver piv: urges him on. 

171 ff. We have here a revelation of the hope of the old nobles of 
these times that the suddenly-accumulated wealth of the plebeians would 
vanish as rapidly as it had been gained. The doctrine seems to have been 
familiar to Greek thought. So Hesiod (Op. 325) speaks of the transitori- 
ness of unjust gains: 


peta dé uv pavpodor Beol, urviBovor bé fotkov 
avépt T@, wadpov dé 7 él xpédvov bdABos émnde?. 


172. xabapds: without guilt. 

173. mapa kaipov: violating right. apd, from its signification of pass- 
ing by, gains also the meaning of going beyond, and so of violating. Cf. 
Pind. O. viii. 32 O0p0G Siaxpivery ppevt un rapa Kkaupdv. 

176. tyevro: syncopated form for éyévero, gnomic aorist. G. 1292; 
HA. 840.— trepéoye: keeps the control. 

177. +48’: refers forward to the idea suggested in the following lines. 
G. 1005; HA. 696.—ém atrot... mpfyparos: in immediate connection 
with the deed itself. 

179. One pays the penalty himself; another dies too soon, but leaves 
the curse upon his children. 

181. dvatd4s: shameless ; so, ruthless. 

183. zo.x(Aov 700s: it is to be remembered that the elegiacs of Theog- 

‘nis were a prominent subject of study in the Greek schools. The marked 
variety of moral precepts contained in them is certainly noticeable, 
especially as we are reminded how versatile were the talents which the 
Greeks thus developed, In this connection it is not uninteresting to 
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compare Juvenal’s description of the Greek at Rome, Sat. iii. 75 ff. Cf. 
1. 506 below. 

185. IlovAdrov: the polypus or octopus was a sea animal of changeable 
color. It became so well recognized as a symbol of inconstancy that we 
find in the zolnua vovdnrixéy, which is ascribed to Phocylides but comes 
really from a date after the Christian era, the line und, ws rerpopuys 
monvrous, KaTa X@pov duelBov. Pseudo-Phocylides, 1. 49. 

186. iSeiv: connect with rotos. 

Page 31, 1. 189. Soxée: has an opinion. Cf. Soph. Ant. 707: 


boris yap adTos 7 Ppovety pdvos Soxe?, 
N YAOooay jy ovk &ddos 7 WuXHY exew, 
ovror Suartuxbévres WHOnTay Kevol. 


195. The poet enters here upon a prophecy of the fame which he will 
give to Cyrnus by his poetry. It reminds one very forcibly of similar 
verses by Horace. 

199. atAioKkoict: the natural accompaniment of the elegies was the 
pipe. 

204. apOirov: connect with dvopa. 

208. loorepavwv: in Homer an epithet of Aphrodite. 

209. doy: predicate with goon, and may also be taken as furnishing 
the subject for wéunne. 

210. opp av: as long as. 

211. Theognis was unfortunate and complaining, and evidently felt 
wronged by a lack of attention and respect on the part of Cyrnus. 

Page 32, 1. 213. This is a passage to which Theognis can hardly lay 
valid claim. In Aristotle (Eud. Eth. at beginning) there is given as an 
inscription from the Letoum in Delos the passage et 


KdAXorov 7d dtxa6raTov, AGoTov O wyatvew- 
7 ae n xs 
mravrwy ndutov d ov Tis épa TO TUXEY. 


The Nicomachean Ethics (Book I, ch. viii) gives it as 7d Anduaxdy érl- 
ypauya, With the last line reading jdirov 52 wépux’ ob Tis epg Td TUXELD. 
There is also a fragment of Sophocles (Creusa 829 Nauck) which reads 


Kadddur ry €or TovvStKoy mepuKévar, 
ABorov Se (7d) Fv dvocov, ndicrov & rw 
maperte AjWis Sv épa Kad’ Hudpar. 


We find also among a number of scolia which are given by Athenaeus, 
Deip. xv. 50, one which is somewhat similar to this passage : 


1 
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byialve ev dpistoy avdpl Ovare, 
, ‘ \ 5 
devTepov dé Kady duay yevréo Oat, 
70 Tplrov dé movTeiy ddddws, 
kal TO-TéTaproy 7Bady mera THY Hirwy. 


Plato in the Gorgias (ch. vii) makes Socrates allude to this scolion as 
one that he had heard sung at the symposia. There are other passages, 
especially in Plato, which show that it represented a favorite type of 
Greek thought. 

215. The rest gods give with equal hand to men. 

220. kara0qs: the subjunctive following thus in close connection with 
the optative is unusual, but it enlivens the expression by importing a 
suggestion of probability, and so of reality; nay, even; you may amass 
wealth. 

222. mrwxov: we mark the change from an ancient, perhaps tradi- 
tional, state of society when strangers and beggars were from Zeus; cf. 
Od. vi. 207. 

223. &« yaorpds: from birth. 

226. Kelvous: Sc. dvdpas kaxods. 

228. rodpa: keeps his courage. 

230. kakinv... karéxev: get the better of his baseness. xaxtla is the 
cowardice and baseness considered appropriate to an ignoble life. 

231. arodtécoar: do not be mortally offended or do not spurn. 

235. érovra: év: belong naturally to. 

236. The gods punish transgressions ; men must endure them. 

Page 33,1. 238. We have here an evident reference, with some bitter- 
ness, to the democratic leaders, at whose hands Theognis and his friends 
had suffered. There was a constant redistribution of property in connec- 
tion with these political conflicts of the Greeks. 

241. rlow: ability to reward. — ot pe prdretow: simply epexegetical of 
pirwy. 

242. Suvncdpevov: for infinitive, and to be more powerful than my 
enemies. The sentiment is very common in Greek thought. It is in fact 
pretty deeply rooted in human nature. Cf. Soph. Ant. 643: 


ws Kal Tov éxOpov avrapywrrat KaKkots, 
kal Tov Pirov Tiu@ow. . 


Also Eur. Medea 809. 
244. d&roticdpevov: when I had fully repaid all. 
245. «alpvov: here an adjective of two terminations. 
246. avril kakav: in return for my misfortunes. 
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248. Solnv xrd.: give trouble in return for my troubles. 

249. atoa: seems to be used like xa7’ aicay, fitting. —Tlois .. . dvdpav: 
vengeance upon the men. 

251. «xvwv: the simile is evidently used as well known in popular lan- 
guage for an emphatic expression of destitution. 

253. trav: i.e. Tay cvAncdvTwr. — ely: would it were possible !— épo.ro: 
see L. and 8. épouar. 

255. kaxotow: the construction of ro\way with the simple dative is 
unusual, but appears twice in Theognis. In 821 below, however, we 
have év. 

256. rovrov: G. 1097. 2; HA. 737. 

257. é: out of, and so denoting transition, instead of. 

258. éStvar: intransitive. Second aorist infinitive from éxéd’dw or 
éxdvvw, to come out, to escape. Literally, to emerge as from the sea. 

Page 34, 1. 261. Ovdevds avOpdreav kaxiwv: inferior to no man, i.e. 
better than any other. 

265. wore pordtBSw xpuods: as gold by the side of lead. Gold was thus 
tried by rubbing it upon the Lydian stone (so called because found in 
Lydia), which was known as Bdcavos. The color of the streak would thus 
indicate the quality of the metal. Cf. Theognis 449 (B.) womep drepbov 
xpuadv, épvOpdy idetv TpiBduevov Bacave. Cf. also Bacchylides 22 (Bergk). 

266. breptepins . . . Adyos = Urepreplyn: preéminence. 

267. Ovpar. .. dppddvar: the doors in Greek houses were made com- 
monly in the folding form, so that the words referring to them are gen- 
erally plural. — Cf. the adjective d@upéykwrros Eur. Or. 903. 

268. dpédnra: for which they ought not to care. 

269. +d kakdv karake(pevov: used instead of the infinitive and imper- 
sonal construction : for often it is better that evil should be left lying within, 
but that which is good it is better should come forth than that which is evil. 

271. émyPoviousiw: G. 1165; HA. 767. — The sentiment is often re- 
peated among the Greeks: cf. Bacchylides vy. 160 (Kenyon) @varoto. wh 
Piva pépcrov und dediov mpociderv péyyos. It finds its way also into the 
Latin: Cic. Tusc. Dis. i. 48, ‘‘ Affertur etiam de Sileno fabella quaedam, 
qui, quum a Mida captus esset, hoc ei muneris pro sua missione dedisse 
scribitur: docuisse regem, non nasci homini longe optimum esse ; proxi- 
mum autem, quam primum mori,”’ etc. 

274. érapnodpevov xrh.: having gained for oneself a goodly covering of 
earth. It is the word used in the Odyssey of the hero heaping about him 
the leaves when he is cast on the island of Scheria: edviy éraujoaro xepot 
piryow. 

275. Cf. Plato Rep. 518 c. 
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277. 6: the antecedent is rodro. 

278. “AokdynmdSais: the term is used loosely for the physicians, who 
loved to associate themselves with Asclepius as the mythical head of 
their class. The mystery of the healing art was generally transmitted 
from father to son. 

281. mwointév . . . &vOerov: the verbal in ros denotes possibility; if 
understanding could be manufactured, and placed within a man. 

284. The passage reaches a conclusion which was the subject of long 
and careful discussion in the schools of ancient philosophy. This passage 
is referred to by L. and §. (s.v. dya6és) as perhaps the earliest use of dya6és 
with its moral significance. The word referred originally to the nobles, 
and then to the qualities which theoretically belonged to them; so it 
gained gradually the moral sense. For an excellent note on the use of 
the word see Grote’s Hist. part II ch. ix (p. 45 of vol. iii, New Edition, 
John Murray, 1869.) 

Page 35, 1. 285. amphxrout: agrees with xphuaccr: impossible gains or 
schemes. 

287. Huxercise yourself in virtue. 

288. 6... éj: conditional relative, dy omitted. 

289. The following passage is in a different style of thought, and 
manifestly does not belong to Theognis. The first eight lines are also 
attributed to Evenus, as line 294 is quoted as his. 

292. OwpynxOévr’: the word is used repeatedly by Theognis for drunk- 
enness, and appears also in other authors. It is one of the euphemisms 
such as men are fond of using for human frailty, and sounds as if it 
belonged to popular speech. 

295. olvoyoeirw: subject unexpressed to give an indefinite force. Sup- 
ply ofvoxéos. 

296. od médcas vixras ylverar: does not happen every night. —dBpa 
aaletv: to indulge in pleasure. 

299. olvos xapiéctaros wemsabar: = xapiecraroy oivoy mivey. 

300. ore. . . peOdwv: excessive drinking was repulsive to Greek taste. 

802. kaptepds: master. 

308. dardAapva: impracticable, foolish. 

304. He is ashamed at nothing when he is drunk. 

308. dare: like. —datpw epypéprov: day-laborer. 

809. od 8 xrd.: you always repeat carelessly that ‘* Fill up.”’ 

311. 4 pév: sc. KOE: one cup is to friendship. ‘This illustration of the 
Greek method of drinking and conducting the symposium is very sug- 
gestive. —mpéxerat: is agreed upon before, i.e. as part of’an appointment 
or a wager. Toasts and challenges to drink were a popular part of the 
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Greek after-dinner enjoyment, though the danger of their leading to 
excess was well recognized. Sparta was cited as the leading upholder of 
temperance. Cf. Athenaeus Deip. x. 41, where he quotes Critias: 


Kal 760 00s Lardpry pedernud Te Keluevoy Ect 
lve Thy adTHy oivopobpoy KUAiKa 

und arodwpetc Oar mporréces dvouacrl éyorTa, 
pnd ért deEvrepay xelpa KikXw Oidoov.. . 


This is the custom and practice established at Sparta, to drink from the same 
wine-cup, and not to drink the health calling one by name nor to pass the 
cup to the right through the company. The text is somewhat doubtful, but 
seems, after thus characterizing the custom, to say that the habit of 
challenging in the drinking was brought in from Asia. 

Page 36, 1. 316. So Aeschylus in a fragment says kdéromrpov eldous 
xarkébs €or’, oivos 6é vod. (Nauck 393.) 

317. rév: i.e. oivov. 

319. xaxov: G. 925; HA. 617. 

323. KexrAfobar. . . mapéfeo@ar: connect with xpedyv. We find here 
again a suggestion of the later Greek ideal, that the highest attraction 
of the symposium should be quiet intellectual conversation. Compare 
Xenophanes (p. 20). 

325. rod: refers to dvipa érustduevov.—ovveiv: old form of present 
infinitive from cuvinue. 

327. Todrpav «rr.: one ought to meet with endurance what the gods im- 
pose upon men, to bear with ease the lot of either fortune. 

828. Cf. Antiphanes fr. Meineke lxyi: 


Td rixns pépew det yuynolws Tov evyev7. 
TO ev aTUXAoa mavTos eival wor Soxe?, 
avipos & éveyxetv atuxtav 6p06 Tpbrw. 


The noble must bear-his lot nobly. To fall into misfortune seems to be the 
part of all, but it is a man’s part to bear his misfortune in the right way. 

329. ao&: imperative from dodoua. 

331. Aiwod: = 7 Ayuds. —Kdpos denotes satiety, and, in its derived sig- 
nificance, the insolence which springs from wealth; it carries its double 
signification here. 

Page 37, 1. 335. orm dvipt: in that man with whom falsehood is joined. 

340. avrés for 6 adtés: an epic use. Cf. Od. xvi. 188. 

842. arnpds xrr.: for the hasty man becomes the victim of Ate. 
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343. ’Edmls: cf. Menander Nav«dnpos iv. fr. 4 Meineke: 


Kal dice rus eddywydv éori was aviip épav. 
@ Zed rodurlund’, oldv éor’ édris caxdy. 


—klv8vuvos: hazard, or apprehension. Hope and fear are singled out as 
the two elements which disquiet the life. 

345. map S6fav tre kal Amida: beyond hope and expectation. 

346. Bovdats 8: while for good plans there fails fulfillment. We are 
constantly reminded that Theognis lived in an age of disappointments, 
and he cannot refrain from being cynical. 

350. @vpév: accusative of specification. 

354. per dvOpdrav: among men, i.e. in my contact with men. 

Page 38, 1. 356. dvipés: G. 1094. 1; HA. 782. c. 

357. In the following lines, the condition of the state is described 
under the figure of a ship in distress. It was a favorite illustration in 
ancient as in modern times; we find it in Alcaeus, and again in Horace. 
This selection again (fifteen lines) is also attributed to Eyenus. 

359. mapépxerar: it passes unheeded, i.e. I let it pass in spite of my 
knowledge. Cf. Theog. 419 (B.) rod\d we cumévra mapépxerat. 

861. xa’ iorla.. . Baddvres: this is an unusual use of karaBdddw, to - 
denote the lowering of the sail, which is generally expressed by xaOeNety 
or oré\dec Oar. KaTaBdddr\qw Is employed here to suggest haste and sud- 
denness. . 

862. MnAlov ék mévrov: the Aegean sea, or rather that part of it 
above the island of Melos. 

363. dvrdetv: to bale. The ancient ships were so small that it was 
difficult to keep them from filling in rough weather. 

364. apdhorépwy totxwv: both the sides of the ship. 

865. of epdovor: as they act, i.e. acting as they do.—«vBepvqryv: 
refers to the oligarchical party collectively, or some representative of 
the aristocrats, whom, though a tyrant, the author would esteem as the 
salvation of the state. 

368. Sacpés: the division of spoils; referring to the property which 
was gained in these revolutions by confiscation, and which belonged to 
the public, though it was apt to be of especial benefit to a few favored 
ones. —és 76 péov: originally the spoil in war was placed in the midst of 
the army to be fairly divided ; so these words get the meaning of ‘ im- 
partially.’’ The simile controls the expression in general though it is 
apparently forgotten in particulars: there is no fair division of profits ; 
the deck-hands are in control; the whole situation forebodes wreck. 
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369. doprnyot: the word is very suggestive of aristocratic feeling; 
the goprnyol are xaxol. 

370. kara... mly: engulf. 

371. yvix@w: perfect imperative, third person, from aiviccw: let this 
be spoken in a riddle. —rois &yaSoioww: for the good, i.e. the nobles. 

373. ot S€: on the other hand, some seek nobility, i.e. the aristocratic 
party, who alone had culture, but were reduced to poverty. 

375. Inability (to do) confronts them both.—épSev: depends on 
a&pnxavin. 

376. The difficulty with the one party is money, with the other 
understanding. 

378. Slknv elaretv: utter judgment. 

Page 39, 1.380. éc€Aa: prosperity. 

883. IlAnGe: in the estimation of the multitude. G. 1172; HA. 771. 
The complaint which is uttered in this passage over the universal sway 
of wealth is constantly repeated in these fragments. Theognis and his 
confréres felt that all except themselves were possessed with an inordi- 
nate desire for money, while they represented the elect few who ought 
not to be left in poverty. 

884. rdv 8 GdAwvKrd.: so then nothing else is of any avail. The imper- 
fect #v is used to call attention to the lesson as learned by experience. 
The tense is thus employed, especially with dpa, to suggest that a previous 
misconception is corrected. GMT. 39. 

385. cwhpocivynv: discretion. The word describes both the wisdom 
and the moderation which belong to the perfect judge. Rhadamanthus, 
for his unswerving justice, was made a judge in the lower regions. 

386. Sisyphus is the personification of cunning, and is thus representa- 
tive of a character peculiarly fascinating to the Greeks. The name is 
probably but a reduplication of co¢és. He was said to have requested his 
wife not to bury him. Then, after reaching the lower world, he com- 
plained to Pluto or Persephone of his wife’s neglect, and obtained permis- 
sion to return in order to punish her. Having regained his liberty, he 
refused to return to Hades until he was forcibly carried back by Hermes. 

389. Who (Persephone) brings forgetfulness to mortals, robbing them 
of their senses. 

391. apdiucadtyy: the expression is Homeric. Cf. Od. iv. 180 davd- 
Tow médav védos dudexaduev. Also Il. xvi. 850. So Bacch. xiii, 31 (Ken- 
yon) bray Oavdrovo kudveov vépos kadvWy. 

393. rapapelperou: subjunctive with shortened mode-vowel. And shall 
pass the dark gates which restrain the souls of the dead even against their will. 

396. opiou: dative plural feminine from o¢és. 
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398. With regard to the persuasiveness of Nestor the Homeric lines 
would occur to the mind of every Greek: Il. i. 249 rod kal dard yAdoons 
Hédiros yuklwy péev adj, and the words of Agamemnon ii. 370 4 pay 
abr dyoph vuKds, yépov, vias’Axaray. See also Il. vii. 325. 

399. ‘Aprudv: the name is derived from the root of dprdtw. The 
Harpies are the snatchers. They are daughters of Thaumas and Electra, 
both of whom are sea divinities, the former the son’ of Pontus and the 
latter the daughter of Oceanus. They are a personification of the storm- 
winds and the expression of Greek wonder at the sea. They thus became 
naturally the symbol of swiftness and power. Iris, the messenger, is 
their sister. They are closely connected with the Kfpes. Cf. J. Harri- 
son, Prolegomena to Study of Gk. Relig., p. 176. 

400. waldwv Bopéw: Zetes and Calais. Cf. Pind. P. iv. 825: 


Znrav Kaédaty re. . . dvdpas wrepotow 
vOra tepplxovras d&udw moppupéo.s. 


In the Argonautic expedition they were more than a match for the Harpies 
who were persecuting Phineus. —agap: sudden, quick. The use of efut with 
an adverb is unusual, but more common in Homeric than in later Greek. 

Page 40, 1. 403. av@pdrav Zdaxov: won possession of men. The idea 
of representing cares as winged (Theognis is imitated in this by Horace), 
and as having various hues, is a suggestive one. 

405. ida: the plural is used for the singular with the impersonal 
subject, a construction of which we haye repeated examples in Greek, 
especially when there are different thoughts in the mind of the writer. 
The thought is marked as twofold. Let wicked men go on in their sin, 
but do not let their punishment descend upon their innocent children. 

407. depts: the reading is doubtful, and this word is a conjecture of 
Bergk. It is from the same root as déepifw, to slight, and hence may be 
rendered with haughtiness. 

411. watSes: attracted into the relative clause, though it is to be read 
as also subject of dvririveuv. 

415. 6... épdSev: the transgressor. 

418. boris: the relative is indefinite, and the sentence is therefore 
regarded as conditional, putting its verb in the subjunctive. 

419. xaréxwv: compassing, being guilty of. 

426. rtpvxovrat: note the indicative, to represent an actual fact. 

Page 41, 1. 429. és S& reAeurqy xrd.: in the end you will be well content 
that you obey. 

431, 432. imeipéxor xeip: hold his hand over in protection. —al0épr 


vatwv: epic. 
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432. ém: denotes purpose. 

438. Apollo was not merely the especial protector of Megara and the 
Dorian states, but was universally worshiped as the helping god, to ward 
off evils. 

436. oovdds Ocoiciv dperodpevor: making satisfactory offerings to the 
gods. dpécxw is more usually construed with an accusative of person and 
dative of thing. 

438. MySev: there are no data by which we can connect this refer- 
ence, or that in 1. 445, with any particular threatening of the Medes. It 
would seem necessary to refer it to a date not earlier than the first part 
of the fifth century, and so to conjecture that Theognis lived until that 
period, though it may be the echo of the terror produced by the Medes 
in their advance to the west during the latter half of the sixth century. 

443. Alcathous, the son of Pelops, restored the walls of Megara, and was 
~ assisted, according to tradition, by Apollo.—amédw akpyv: = axpdrodu, 

445. airés: correlative with airés wév above: you yourself fortified 
the city ; do you yourself keep off the foe. 

446. mddevs: Ionic for mé\eos = ro\ews.—tva cor xTrd.: a COMMON 
idea of religion in its developing form is illustrated here: the gods are 
regarded as very dependent upon men for means of enjoyment, which 
gives greater opportunity to purchase their favor. 

451. ordow: the dissensions of the Greeks at this time, as later, ren- 
dered them liable to be overwhelmed by foreign invaders. 

Page 42, 1.454. EvBoins: the soil of Euboea was in many places rich, and 
peel adapted to vine-culture ; cf. rodverdgudor & ‘Toriaay (LI. ii. 537). 

455. Eiipéra: Doric = Biebret 

456. ébidevv: = éplidrouv: entertained with hospitality. 

457. éxelvwv: genitive of source. « 

460. mac. ddév: having satisfied everybody. — AtSew: sc. otkor. 

468. Cf. Theog. 543 (B.): 


Xph we Tapa oTdOunv kal yrdmova rive dukdooar, 
Kupve, dixnv, iodv 7 auporéporor Sduev. 


465. IIlv0av.: = Ilvdo?: dative of place. 

466. miovos é &8irov: cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 151 ras rodvxpicou IvOGvos. 

471. &mé: emphasizes drwud gover. 

473. yévntar: supply ris as subject. 

474. rovrdkis: poetic = rére. 

475. These lines are attributed by Hartung to Solon. —ériBa: = émi- 
Bn&.—8hpo: common people. The emphasis is on the noun, as well as 
on the adjective. —Keveddpov: empty-headed. 
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Page 43,1. 477. @ido8éemorov: slavish. The irritation of Theognis 
against the commons for asserting their rights is thus constantly reap- 
pearing. He is probably a fair representative of the aristocratic feeling 
of the age. 

480. padOakd kwrithwv: coaxing with soft promises. 

481. Cf. Soph. (inc. fab.) fr. 667 Nauck dvdpds cax&s mpdocovros éxmro- 
dav pito..—pirwv: connect with 71s. —S8edrSv: misfortune. 

486. ds: Sc. d\B8os.—otSev édv: worthless in itself. The principle is 
that for worthless men, that is the low-born, wealth is worthless. 

487. dperfjs: virtue and valor were synonymous according to the con- 
ception of the ancients. 

488. caot: = cwfe, from cadw. 

490. xaAkeos: this adjective appears also in Homer as an epithet of 
ovpavés, in connection with the ancient idea of the strength and firmness 
of the heavens. —dv@pdrev xaparyevéwv: the combination appears in 
Hes. Th. 879. Hesiod gives a little earlier, 1. 702, an account of the 
terrible convulsions at the coming together of Ovparéds and Tata, but 
whether the representation was in the mind of Theognis we have no 
means of judging. : 

493. “HBa: be joyous ; literally, be youthful.—av: G. 1808; HA. 845. 

495. Tniyérovo : Taygetus, between Laconia and Messenia. The region 
was wild and woody, being considered a favorite haunt of Artemis. 

497. @edtipos: it is not known whether the fragment really belongs 
to Theognis, so that we can make nothing out of the name. The use of 
the nominative in place of the vocative is not uncommon. 

498. érdywv : i.e. for the vines, 

500. @wpnyxOels: cf. 1. 292 ; being filled with wine you will be far more 
cheerful. 

Page 44, 1. 502.~xwpéfoun.: is used to express purpose, adapting its 
mood to the previous optative. 

503. 6 pév... 68: one man... another. 

506. dpyhv kal fvOpdv Kal tpdmov: temperament and disposition and 
habits. 

508. évOépevor Oupdv epypéprov: having adopted a mind for the occasion. 

510. For in fact I myself in many cases failed in understanding; I 
praised you before I thoroughly understood your nature. 

511. atvioas: G. 1586; H. 984. : 

512. viv 8 48y «rd.: now forthwith like a ship I hold off. The ship is 
selected for the figure because of the impression of swiftness and power 
which its movement gives. 

513. wérv’: see L. and §. s.v. rérma ii.— él: join with verb. 
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514. xaraBq: 6s supplied from dv. 

516. deipdpevos: receiving, i.e. drinking. 

517. kpaSly eb melropar: I will enjoy myself.— dp’: as long as. 

520. dppdrepa: strengthens the re... Te. 

521. mapa kpyripe: over the wine. 

523. karaQdpe0a Oupdv: let us occupy the mind, i.e. give ourselves to. 

524. hépy: Sc. Ausds. 

Page 45, 1. 527. Sopvecéov: join with dvaxra.—mévov: the toil of 
battle. This meaning is especially common in its use in Homer. 

528. repiropevar: rejoicing to hasten over. 

529. Eluvdv baro0fcopar: I will give common advice, make a general 
exhortation. From its origin the verb has nearly the significance of Eng- 
lish suggest. The meaning is shown in the noun bro0jKa. 

531. rv adrod xrd.: to get the good of his possessions. —avnBav Sls: to 
gain a second youth-time. 

582. od wéderar: it is not possible. —dtbors Oavarov: cf. Solon 24. 9 ots’ 

av drrowva dtdovs Odvarov puyot. 

533. émi: connect with the verb; éredéyxe = brings to dishonor. 

534. Gmrerat: ie. in whitening the hair. 

536. rod dya00d madkapn: objective genitive. The accomplishment of 
good is difficult. 

537. kakotow: cf. 1. 255 above. 

538. Sedadv: base-born. —otvrépy: more passionate. 

543. mopdupéns: the adjective is Homeric as referring to the sea, and 
in this connection has a less distinct notion of color than in later use. 

545. dya@év: connect with dvédpa, referring to the noble again as 
being brave and strong. — xaderoratov: most grievous. 

548. aorpov kal kuvéds: = dw the star Delpuos. 

Page 46, 1. 549. kada Aéyovres: cf. 1. 323, note. 

550. emer’: hereafter, by and by. 

553. Do not by your haste get into evil. mrpdcow naturally has this 
meaning of passing through a certain condition. It is apparently con- 
nected with the root rep- from which comes zrepdw. 

555. wérerat: is excitable, volatile. Cf. Aristoph. Av. 1430 dverrepd- 
cat kal wemorjaba Tas ppévas. 

557. opyfv: character. 

559. kataxpiavres Cxovorv: keep concealed. 

560. rol 8: = of 56. 

561. This couplet is entirely in the spirit of Mimnermus, and is 
attributed to him by Hartung. 

562. kAalove’: transitive, lament. 
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567. Kéorop kal TlodiSevxes: the Dioscuri were appealed to as the 
helping gods, and also as presiding over laws of hospitality and friend- 
ship. See Grote’s Hist. Part I ch. viii; also Eur. Elec. 991: 


proyepav albep év darpos 
vatovat, Bpor av év ands poOlocs 
TLLAS TWTHpas EXOVTES. 


So Terp. 4 °Q Zavds cal Afdas kédAdoTOL TWT Hpes. 

Page 47, ll. 571, 572. Mayvynras, Kodohava, Zpipynv: Magnesia was 
destroyed by the Cimmerians about the beginning of the seventh century. 
Herodotus (i. 14, 16) mentions Gyges as capturing Colophon and Alyattes 
as conquering Smyrna. The site of this last town is said to have remained 
unoccupied for about four centuries. The history of these towns is 
however not very clear. The rebuke against ufps is forever appearing 
in Greek thought, as the Greek is also forever preaching moderation and 
proportion. Cf. Bacch. xy. 59 (Kenyon): 


e ~ x 
vBpis, a movTov Svvauly Te Gods 
abr piov wracev, abris 


& és Paddy wéure pOdpov. 


576. é«k kaxot: from a base-born family. 

577. é adAfAowwt: this is the usual construction with yeddw, though 
sometimes that verb is transitive. 

579. Ildotre: the god of wealth, said to have been rendered blind by 
Zeus, so as to distribute his gifts without regard to merit. 

581. pérpov: full measure, prime. 

583. {ooums: cf. 1. 502. 

586. qAvdev éEavadis: went down and returned. 

588. IInvedorns éuppwv: the two words are brought together as im- 
plying that his prudence and trustiness were especially proved in con- 
nection with Penelope. 

590. yfis.. . pvxots: ér:Balyw is properly used both with the genitive 
and accusative. The case seems to be changed to suggest the power with 
which he seized upon the dread apartments of his house. The adjective 
Serpadéous is appropriate, because they were in possession of his enemies. 

591. ’EAmls: personified goddess of hope. Compare the myth of Pan- 
dora and her box. 

Page 48, ll. 593, 594. IIlonis. . . Lwdportvy: these are of course 
human qualities personified as divinities. mloris is used in the subjective 
sense of reliability, honesty, good faith. cwpoctvy is the combination of 
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those qualities which make a trustworthy man, including moderation, 
and prudence, literally sound-mindedness. 

594, Xdpuires: the Graces are the goddesses who lend to life the 
charms of gentleness and culture, with especial reference to social life. 

600. etoeBéwv wept: with reverence toward. —mpocpevérw : wait upon. 

603. dpatécOw: let him mark.—oxorsdv: crooked, unrighteous. 

606. Establishing base covenants for disgraceful deeds. 

611. karabqoeav: to lay up. For tense cf. G. 1277. 

612. Giving to good men lays up the best treasure. 

614. yvdpn melpara mavros exer: understanding holds all issues. 

Page 49, 1. 617. rév: possessive genitive ; the antecedent is Bporotcr; 
jor whom there is nothing worse. 

620. peyloryv metpay éxois: you would give the highest proof. 

622. elpyer p40’: 7 is usually added to épyw in the sense of to prevent, 
before an infinitive. 

623. omws ebéders: the conception of the r¥pavvos among the Greeks is 
that as he violates all law for his personal advantage, all ordinary laws of 
fair dealing can be ignored in getting rid of him. Compare the expres- 
sion of popular sentiment in the Harmodius and Aristogiton song: these 
heroes are extolled and even supposed to be translated to the Islands of 
the Blessed because they hid their swords in the festival wreaths and 
thus slew the tyrant (cf. Bergk Scolia 9-12). The sentiment leads to re- 
volting consequences in modern days when under constitutional govern- 
ments it gets possession of hare-brained fanatics. 

624. od vépects .. . yiverau: it is no cause for blame. .This phrase is 
' regularly joined with an infinitive (karaxNivar). 

626. el py potp’ x«7r.: unless fate shall place a limit to the misfortune. 

628. BovdAdpevos: at will. 

631. domddabor: a prickly shrub used sometimes even for torturing. 

632. The idea is that it makes no difference whether the couch is hard 
or soft. 

634. kptpat: should conceal. The subject is a@avdrovs. We are not to 
call upon the gods to help us hide and escape our obligations. Compare 
the story of Glaucus (Herodotus vi. 86), who under oath attempted to steal 
a deposit, but when he consulted the oracle was told that to tempt the god 
was as bad as the original fraud. The oath was necessarily made very 
prominent in ancient times in matters of trust. 

Page 50, 1. 637. kal pot kpadinv xrrd.: and it smote my sad heart, 

640. The readings here are very variable. After considerable hesita- 
tion I have adopted that of Hertzberg. 

644. GAnPoctvys: connect with udprus. 
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ARCHILOCHUS 
I 


Page 52, 1. 1. @epdarwv: so the Greeks are called Gepdarovres ”Apzos II. 
ii. 110.—’EvvaNtovo: the word appears in the Iliad as an epithet of Ares, 
but was employed further as an independent title of a distinct person- 
ality, generally emphasizing the wilder qualities of war, though at times, 
as here, substantially identified with Ares. 

2. «al: used as correlative with yév. —Movoéwv SHpov: cf. Solon vi. 
51, Theog. 208, supra. 


II 


1. sc. éori.—’Ev So0pt: the spear provides all.—péta: a cheap barley- 
cake, a common form of food for the lower classes. —pepaypévyn: Aris- 
tophanes plays (Eq. 55) upon the similarity of this word to peuaynmévos : 
there is apparently the same thought here. 

2. *Iopapikds: it will be remembered that the wine with which Odys- 
seus tempted and overcame the Cyclops was from Ismarus, Od. ix. 198. 


Ill 


1. The kd@wv seems to have been a broad-bottomed earthen mug or 
cup, especially popular with soldiers and sailors. —céApara: benches. 
3. aype: take, draw. 


IV 


In a conflict with the Saii, a Thracian people, the poet confesses that 
he abandoned his shield, and fled to save his life. The frankness of the 
confession is especially characteristic of Archilochus (see Historical 
Introduction). We might conclude that this sort of conduct, or the pro- 
fession of it, became fashionable among poets, as Alcaeus, Anacreon, 
and Horace each make a similar confession. 


2. évros: see L. and S. sub évrea. —ovx @édXwv: against my will, i.e. as 


being hard pressed. 
8. Oavdrov tédos: poetic for Odvarov. 
4. éppérw: let it go. This verb is often thus used in the imperative in 


expressions of impatience. 
Vv 


The Pericles who is addressed in the poem, of which we have here 
only three short fragments, seems to have been a citizen of Paros. The 
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poem is a lamentation over fellow-citizens-and friends who had perished 
at sea, and an exhortation to patience as the only solace. 

Page 53, 1. 2. pepddpevos: bewailing.—@artys: in feasts. —wodus: 
the city at large, the state, in contradistinction to (ris der@v) any indi- 
vidual citizen. 

3. rolous xrd.: for the wave of the loud-resounding sea has rolled over 
those so bound to us, and our breasts are swollen with grief. 

6. éwl: join with verb. 

7. Gddore krrA.: sometimes one, sometimes another, meets with such sor- 
row. —TdSe: sc. kaxdé, Supplied from kakotovy. 

10. drwcdpevor: the participle with 7\f#re may be considered as 
closely connected with the imperative, or as emphasizing its own inde- 
pendent meaning. The latter is more expressive here. Put away your 
grief and be strong. 


VI 


Kpirropev: exhortation to bury the dead who are washed ashore 
(IlowerSdwvos . . . SHpa). 


vil 
2. éhérwv: attending. 


Vil 


Archilochus goes as a colonist to the island of Thasos, but gives vigor- 
ous expression to his discontent over the outlook. His comparison with 
the regions of the Siris is taken as a proof that he was acquainted with 
southern Italy. The name appears, however, in connection with Thrace 
(Herod. viii. 115 and v, 15), and is hardly sufficient to fix the locality 
referred to. 

1. paxus: properly the ridge along the backbone of a beast. 

2. vAns: genitive; depends upon ériotepys, from the idea of fullness. 


IX 


This fragment is alluded to by Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 17) as containing 
words put into the mouth of Charon, a mechanic of Thasos. Nothing 
more is known of its connection. Chavon seems to have been taken as a 
type of contentment. 

Page 54, 1. 1. Tvyew: Gyges dethroned Candaules, and succeeded 
him as king of Lydia (see Herod. i. 8-14), His wealth became proverbial! 

2. Cidos: still refers to Tvyew: desire to emulate him. It is distin- 
guished from ¢6évos as denoting a more noble passion. 
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8. In the scanning of this line, ew in both Oedv and épéw are drawn 
together by synizesis. The second foot in the. verse is a tribrach. — 
rupavvidos: this is referred to as the earliest known usage of the word. 
These were the times in which it originated. 


x 


1. rier xrd.: leave all to the gods. 

8. kal pan’ ed xrr.: and lay men flat though very securely planted. 

5. wAavarar: subject is general. One wanders in beggary, bewildered 
in mind. 


XI 


With this description of a military leader one may compare that of 
Henry II given by R. H. Green (Short History of English People, Sec. 
viii): ‘‘There was something in his build and look, in the square stout 
frame, the fiery face, the close-cropped hair, the prominent eyes, the 
bull neck, the coarse strong hands, the bowed legs, that marked out the 
keen, stirring, coarse-fibered man of business.”’ 

2. yatpov: exulting in. —tmetvpnpévov: from trotupdw. 

3, 4. amepl kvqpas... porxds: bow-legged. 


XII 


2. Svopevav: connect with évavrlov: presenting a bold front against 
the enemy. — adéEev : = adékov. 

3. Soxotow: spears. 

6. xaproiow... Kaxotow: G. 1181; H. 776. 

7. ylyvaoxe xr. : recognize the conditions in which men are placed. 


—— 


XIII 


The fragment is referred to by Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 17) as giving the 
words attributed to Lycambes, spoken to his daughter. 

Page 55, 1. 1. Nothing can be unexpected nor be declared impossible. 

4. \dprrovtos: this verse uses irregularly a spondee in the third foot. 

5. é« rod: Sc. xpdvov. 

6. tpav: partitive genitive with unéels, let no one of you ever wonder at 
the sight when. For the contrasting of life by land and sea cf. Pind. 


Pyth. iv. 30: 


dvi dedplvwy 5’ éhaxuTreptywr irrous duelpavres Bods. 
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SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS 
I 


The subject is the vast variety of dangers which threaten men. We 
can find here something of that same phase of thought which led to 
those grand portrayals of fate which we meet in the later tragedy. It is 
a part of the Greek expression of disappointment that individual free- 
dom is so hampered by despotic nature. 


1. réXos: destiny. 

2. day Oder: as he will; the indicative points to the existing condi- 
tion in which he has actually arranged them. 

Page 56, 1. 4. d 84: equivalent to ofa 64. This meaning for the rela- 
tive is not unusual. 

5. @eds: as often in Greek, this noun is used without the article to 
express the general idea of divine agency. 

6. émumeBeln: confidence. 

7. It is always the hope that the future will bring what is desired. 

9.. od8els Gotis od KTX.: there is no mortal who does not think. 

12. iknrav: the rule requiring a negative before rpty with subjunctive 
is not violated, as the idea suggested is old age does not let him escape. 

14, ’AtSys: the god of the lower world; later the euphemistic name 
T\odrwy (wealth-giver) was popularly preferred. 

17. When prosperous, men are smitten with sudden death ; when un- 
happy, they seek death at their own hands. The text here is uncertain. 

18. Sverqvw: the human mind revolts from such an end, and it is 
universally regarded as accursed. 

20. ott xrr.: no lot is free from evil. 

21. xfipes: fates. Always as evil, generally as bringing violent death. 
Cf. Mimnermus ii. 5, note. 

22. éoriv: takes singular from neuter rjyara, its nearest subject. 

23. odk dv... épSpev: we should not be absorbed in (in love with) our 
misfortunes, nor be tormented by having our minds-upon our woes. 

24. txovres: the compound verb éréyw is more common in this sense, 
being used with didvovar, ypwuny, vodv, or alone. 


II 


This piece is to be particularly valued for the glimpses of ancient life 
which are given in it, especially as it evidently refers to people of the 
middle class, of whom it is most interesting to know, and most difficult 
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to obtain information. It is a somewhat comical composition, arranging 
women in various classes according to their alleged origin. Thus Zeus is 
supposed to have formed them from swine, from foxes, from dogs, and 
from other sources, according to the character which is to be found in 
each. The piece is composed with considerable humor, and we must 
beware of interpreting into it a bitterness which is foreign to it, as well 
as of mixing modern associations with the types which are used. 


1. Xwpls: of a variable nature. The adverb is used as an indeclinable 
adjective. 

2. ta mpdta: in the beginning. 

8. rq: the dative depends on xe?rac: about whose house all things lie 
disordered, covered with filth. 

6. komplyoww: the use of the plural intensifies the expression; as we 
say, quantities of dirt.—amatverar: fattens herself. The word carries 
with it important moral associations ; she grows coarse and wanton. 

Page 57, 1.7. d&durpiis: knavish. It combines the ideas both of cun- 
ning and of wickedness. — €@ynk’: = érolyce or éroujoaro. 

8. kakGv... THv dpervdvev: depend upon ovdér. 

10. The one of these (i.e. the good) she calls evil, and the other she calls 
good. —elme: gnomic aorist (G. 1292; HA. 840). 

11. opyny 8 xrd.: at one time she has one humor; at another, another. 

12. Thv 8: sc. deds 2Onxe.— adtrophropa: the very mother over again 
(her mother’s own child). The dog was the symbol of shameless med- 
dlesomeness.' 

15. A€Anxev: gnomic perfect with present signification (G. 1295). —Hv 
Kal prdev xrA.: even though she sees not a single soul. 

18. 08 dv perlxas pvOedpevos: nor by soft words would he check her. 
The verb ravcee is to be supplied. 

20. But without cessation she keeps up an uncontrollable screaming. It 
will be noticed here, as throughout the whole piece, that women are not 
represented as kept in strict seclusion, but they take part with consider- 
able freedom in social life. 

22. wypdév: stupid. The earthy origin suggests mental heaviness. 

24. The only work she understands is how to eat. 

25, 26. She does not know enough even to come to the fire when it is 
cold. 

27. Thv 8 & «rd.: and one God made from the sea; she thinks two ways 
in her mind. 

32. rhv: sc. qugpav.—ovdk dvexrds xrr.: she is unendurable to look at or 
approach. The infinitives depend upon dyvexrés. 
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35, 36. She becomes rude and hateful to all alike, both friends and foes. 

Page 58,1. 38. aarqpev: unharmful. 

42. dddolnv: sometimes one, sometimes another ; variable. 

43. omodelns: ash-colored. — dvev: the ass is the subject of as many 
proverbs in Greek as in other languages. It symbolized stupidity, clum- 
siness, and obstinacy ; sometimes brutality. 

44-46. Reluctantly under compulsion and threats she completely acqut- 
esces and works to give pleasure (i.e. to her husband). 

45. av: for ofv.—movfcato: the omission of the augment is unusual 
in Ionic poetry. xdmovjoaro has been suggested as a better reading. 

46. rohpa: meanwhile. 

_47. awpovté, mpofpap: by night-and by day; always. 

49. ovrwdv: = dbrriva oty: any whatsoever. 

51. émlpepov: Ionic for épiuepor. 

53. &dAnvys: passionately eager. 

56. a0vora: unconsecrated, as the sacrifice preceded the feast. 

57. twos: suggestive of pride and display. 

58. 4 SovNU Krd.: she turns her back upon servile work and toil. 

59. pvAns: the hand-mill was an indispensable article of furniture in 
the ancient household, and it fell to the women to work it, though in the 
more wealthy establishments the duty was transferred to slaves; cf. Od. 
vil. 104, xx. 105-109 ; Matt. xxiv. 41. It is evidently a simple state of 
society which Simonides presents to us. 

62. avayky xTr.: she makes her husband show her favor even against 
his will. ; 

68. daré.: join with otra. 

Page 59, 1.64. Sis, GAAoTe pls: again and again. Usually the Greeks 
bathed before the principal meal of the day. For her the ordinary wash- 
ings were not enough. 

66. Babetav: thick. The Ionians, both men and women, seem to have 
worn their hair long, and the latter decked it with elaborate head- 
dresses. Flowers were for special festal occasions. 

68. TO... Exovti: her husband. 

69. tipavvos: a sovereign. rvpayvos was the title of the rulers who 
gained absolute power in the Greek states through the dissensions among 
the nobles, or between the nobles and the people, often by alliance with 
the democratic elements. The Bacvde’s had hereditary power. 

70. Sa7is kTr.: who delights in such attractions. 

71. mOqKov: noted both for its ugliness and trickery. —‘otro: refers 
to r#v, but takes the gender of the predicate xaxéy. It is naturally some- 
what contemptuous. 
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74. aoreos: scanned as two syllables. 

76. Garvyos, adrékwdos: with no figure, mere skin and bones. 

79. o8€ oi yédws péXer: nor does she care for laughter. 

80. o¥8 Gy xrd.: nor would be of advantage to any one.—&AdAG 7000” 
6pq: but she looks out for this. 

81. rotro: refers to what follows, as is not infrequent where it stands 
with no other pronoun in contrast with it; so ro#6’ in the preceding line. 

83. tHv Tis KTX.: any one is fortunate who gets this one. 

85. Oddde xrd.: the means of life abound and grow larger through her 
diligence. @4de carries with it the idea of rich and flourishing abundance. 

86. didn: loving. ‘ 

89. dpdideSpopev: gnomic perfect, as if pointing to a recognized in- 
stance. The poem might well have closed at this point, as these last eleven 
lines (83-93) both in their sentiments and in their general style and ex- 
pression are far superior to all the rest. It has indeed been suggested that 
the remainder really belongs to another composition. See Mure, Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece, vol. iii, p. 182. 

Page 60, 1. 95. They are intended for evil, and will continue to be 
for evil. 

99. ov yap x7X.: for never does one pass with good cheer through the 
whole day, whoever is united with a woman. 

101. ot8 ata: with difficulty, scarcely. 

102. Svcpevéa: the last two vowels are drawn together by synizesis. 

104. potpav. . . xdpiv: adverbial accusative. xdpv was originally used 
in this way, or in apposition to the sentence, and so gradually assumed 
nearly the province of a preposition. jotpav imitates the construction of 
xdpw. Translate, by the gift of God or the favor of man. 

105. ebpotoa: finding some cause for blame she equips herself for strife. 

110. Kexnvotos: from xalvw: as sign of freedom from suspicion. 
When the man suspects nothing. The sentence is unfinished, the aposio- 
pesis allowing imagination to suggest the evil. The neighbors exult seeing 
how he also is deceived. 

112. thy qv: his own. 

117. é€ ore: sc. xpévov: from the time when. Cf. Il. i. 6 e& ob 5h Ta- 
mp@ra StastAT ny éploarvre. 

118. yvvatkds: i.e. Helen, referring to the Trojan war. 
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ALCMAN 
I 


The fragment belongs to the class of poems known as Parthenia, which 
were especially cultivated at Sparta. It is upon a papyrus found in 
Egypt in 1855, but is unfortunately in a condition so marred and muti- 
lated as to be in large portions quite illegible. It is so unique, however, 
that it seems improper to ignore it. We present a portion which is suffi- 
ciently restored to make connected reading. 

The poem seems to have been a song in honor of Artemis Orthia, to 
whom the maidens were bringing a gift as an expression of their thanks 
(see 1, 26). The previous part, which it is impossible to decipher so as to 
make connection, had sung apparently of the conflict of Heracles and 
the Dioscuri against Hippocoon, king of Sparta. Then, in the portion of 
which we have the text, the thought of the poet reverts to his personal 
interest in the chorus which he leads, to the maidens who are before him. 


Page 62, 1. 1. There comes in some form retribution from the gods. 
But the happy man is he who with contented spirit completes the day free’ 
from grief. — cvav: = bedv. A Laconian form. 

_ 8. Stamdéxer: the first syllable is obliterated in the manuscript. 

4. axAavoros: the word is conjectural. 

5. “Ayi8es: genitive for -obs. 

(6. F: = zie. adrhy.—bvarep krr.: of whose shining Agido bears wit- 
ness. Cf. Romeo’s speech in Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, act ii, the 
passage beginning ‘‘ It is the east, and Juliet is the sun.’’ 

8. érawiv. .. popqobar (for wwuaoGar) : toutter any sentiment, for or 
against. 

9. kdkevva: Doric for «devj. This glorious chorus-leader is Hagesi- 
chora, mentioned by name below, whose beauty, even without her choice, 
forbids him to speak farther of Agido. 

10. o¥8& Ado’: though against her will. 

Page 63, 1.18. kavaxdaroSa: with sounding hoofs. 

14. trav bromerpiBiwv oveipwv: a descriptive genitive. Such as belong to 
winged dreams. 

15. °H odx: drawn together by synizesis. 

16. *Everixés: the Enetoi (Latin Veneti) are connected with Paphla- 
gonia and with the Ilyrian tribes, the latter being counted as descend- 
ants of the former. Some of them had evidently made themselves so 
famous as breeders of horses that their name was associated with the 
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most famous steeds; cf. (Bergk) Frag. Adesp. 43 B ’Everidas rédws orepa- 
vopopws. The imagined steed is of the best. 

17. dveuds: this would seem to betoken that the members of the 
chorus are of one family or clan. So this merry banter may be counted 
as the familiar jesting, not of the poet, but of girls who have always 
known each other. 

21. There is an aposiopesis: words fail, but this is what Hagesichora 
is, i.e. what has been suggested and what she in person shows. Hage- 
sichora, wait, — there she is. 

23. wed’: = werd. Next to Agido. 

24. Kodagatos: Colaxais was one of the mythical ancestors of the 
Scythians (Herod. iv. 5), So his name is associated with the race-horse, 
as the Scythians were famous horsemen. e/87jvw was formerly supposed 
to refer to a famous breed of dogs, but later authorities tend to refer it 
also to some people known for their horses. This seems perhaps the 
more appropriate, though the exact rendering is uncertain. The maidens 
will vie with each other as steed with steed. 

25. medeuvddes: i.e. Agido and Hagesichora, We have here apparently 
a play upon the word, as it may mean doves or Pleiads. The thought is 
carried on with the latter meaning in mind. They were the daughters 
of Atlas, pursued by Orion, and transferred to the heavens in their flight 
(see Class. Dict.). Even the myth was a little uncertain whether they 
should be doves or stars. The comparison is with the ovpiy (= celpior) 
dorpov, as the dog-star was very prominent in Greek thought as associated 
with the heat of summer. It was conceived of as rather typical than 
individual. So these maidens vie with one another rising before us as a 
bright star as we bring our offering to Artemis Orthia. 

26. ddpos: the meaning is uncertain, but the word is given as mean- 
ing a plow. 

29. For here there is not at all such abundance of purple as to be our 
defense. The meaning is not very clear, but we may perhaps conclude 
that the chorus thus expresses its dependence on simple beauty rather 
than extravagant adornment. 

31. Spdxov: a bracelet or necklace in form of a serpent. 

82. plrtpa: head-band. 

34. tavoykebdpwv: = éavoprepdpwv, with soft eyelids, or better, with 
delicate eyelashes. Bergk is so uncertain about the reading that he omits ; 
the word. In scanning, the first two syllables are united by synizesis. 

35. Navvas: = Navvois. 

86. crerdhs: = Oeoedys. 

37. Zvdakls.. . Kdenoiofipa: Doric forms = Ovdakls and KnenoOijpa. 
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Page 64, 1. 38. AtvnowpBpdras: sc. ofkov. She is apparently in charge 
of the maidens, perhaps as musical teacher. —évOotca: = €\foica. — 
haceis: = pices. The meaning seems to be that the fair-haired Nanno 
and the othér maidens named could not win the triumph, but in Hage- 
sichora is security. The object of pace?s is what follows. You will have 
no occasion to say would that I might ‘have Astaphis and that Philylla 
might speak. 


SAPPHO 
I. Opr ro APHRODITE 


Page 65, 1. 1. TIoudd8pov’: suggested, probably, by her throne in 
the temple at Mytilene.—’Adpdiira: = “Adpodirn. 

2. Altos: notice accent. The Aeolic dialect throws the accent back in 
words of two or more syllables as far as the quantity will allow. In 
prepositions and conjunctions, however, it agrees with the other dialects. 
—8oAdmAoke: weaving wiles. 


5. rvi8’ (for r7de): here = defpo.—atwora: = elrore. —Karépwra (for 
kal érépw0t): at any other time. 

6. avdws: genitive (for avdods) from atdiw = avdy.—atowa: = dtovoa. 
—arndru: = TnddGer. 

7. Aves: you attended to my call. —XAlmouwa: = durodca. 

8. xptovov: = xpuvcobv. 

9. apy: = dpua. The Lesbian dialect avoids universally the rough 
breathing. — vdmofledfarra: = vrofevéaca. 


10. orpot0o.: sparrows were sacred to Aphrodite. —-mep{: equivalent 


11. apdve: = ovpavod. 
12. péoow: = pécov. 
18. rv: =o. 


14, pevdvdoaio: from pedidw, for weddw. 

15. ape: for peo = qpov.—Sydte: = 5} adre.—kébrte: and why. 

16. Kddnpr: Aeolic for cadéw. 

Page 66, 1.18. riva... Tlel@o: whom do you wish Peitho to bring ? 

19. pais: iota not subscribed, for uds. Notice the sudden change from 
first to second person, and the air of ease and flexibility thus imparted 
to the style. 

20. Ward’: for Varga or Varga, Acolic for Lam pot.— adieher: = dduKe?. 


21. kal yap at «rd.: and I will bring aid, for if she flees thee, she shall 
soon pursue. 


23. pide: notice Aeolic recessive accent. 
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24. Kwik dora: even though against her will. 

26. pepipvav: Aeolic genitive plural. 

27. twépper: Aeolic for iwelpe, as Aeolic verbs in » and p, instead of 
lengthening the stem-vowel in compensation for the omitted sound, 
assimilate it to the liquid. 

28. troo: = ich. 


II. AppREss To A BeLoveD MaAiIpENn 


This poem is translated by Catullus. 

1. kfjvos: = xetvos: it is to be taken in a general, rather than a partic- 
ular, sense. Any one, yet it is used as if with a definite application, as 
the relative clause has the indicative. —toos Ogoriv: happy as the gods. 

2. tupev: = efvar.—avynp: = 6 avip. 

3. mAaciov: = mAnolov.—dSv: = Hv. That is, the Aeolic keeps the 
long a where the Ionic and Attic have » which has originated from an 
a-sound.— gevetoas and yedAatoas: genitive singular for gwvotens and 


yeroons. 
5. +r6: demonstrative. This causes my heart to flutter.—péav: = phy. 
7. ettS8ov: = eldoy: v arises from the digamma (6 = Lat. vid, in 


video). The aorist form is used with a gnomic sense, to represent a 
general truth by a particular instance. —Bpoxéws = Bpaxéws. Translate, 
Forthwith when I look wpon thee, not a sound any longer escapes me.— 


ddvas: = dwvr7js. 
8. eke: = qKev. 
9. Kap... €aye: from cardyruyme: was silenced. 


10. tradeSpdpakev: = vrodedpdunxer. 

11. ommdtecow: = bupacr.— spn: = dpdw.— émuppdpPeor: third plu- 
ral Aeolic. 

12. aGkovar: ears. 

18. w: = wor.—t8pws: feminine in Aeolic. 

14. watcav: = racav.—ydwporépa: the meaning of the adjective is 
yellow-green. It is used as an epithet of the grass and foliage, but also 
of honey, and by Sophocles of the yellow sand. It became also the sym- 
bol of paleness. The impression made by colors among the ancients is 
quite apt to differ from ours, and the terms which they employ are less 
definitely and accurately used. 
| Page 671.15. tape: = eful. — reOvdxqv: = rebvnxevar. — oAlyw mdedys : 
= érlyou érdehs: little short of dead. 

16. &Ada: i.e. Aen: distracted. 

17. réAparov: = Todunrdv. 
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III 
1. ceAdvvav: = cedjvyr. 
2. amuxptrroiot: = droxpirrova..—devvov: = gpaeiwdy: « assimilates, 
cf. I. 27, note. 
3. Ommota: = érére.—mANPorTa: = TAHOovea. 
IV 
1. ixpov: = 7d Pixos: coolness.—%odSov: from a form todos for 
bc50s = ofos. 
V 


1. Kémpi: a popular name for Aphrodite, because the island was so 
prominently connected with traditions of her early worship, and was 
considered her favorite abode. 

3. cuppeprypévorv: joined with. 


VI 
This is the reply of Sappho to the address of Alcaeus (Alcaeus V). 
1. mxes: = eixes. Acolic contracts ee to ». So in the infinitive active, 
cf. celrny. 


. 2. ékixa: if your tongue were not stirring you up to speak some evil. 
4. GAN edeyes: but you would speak out your honorable thought. 


7 Ix 
Page 68, 1.1. cépets: thou bringest. 
2. atos: = His. 
This selection is imitated by Byron (Don Juan, iii. 107). 


{ 


ALCAEUS 
I 
Description of his hall ornamented with armor. 
Page 70, 1.1. maioa: Aeolic for rasa: all the house is adorned in 
honor of Ares. 
2. Kuviaiot: = xuvéais.—Kartav: = Kal? dy.—Varmiot Addor: the an- 
cient helmet was surmounted by a crest, formed usually of horsehair, 


which added greatly to the imposing appearance of the warrior. Cf. IL 
iii. 387 dewdy 52 Adpos KabdmepOev Evevev. 
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3. veborww: = vevovow.— macoddos: Aecolic accusative plural. 

4. kpimrowriww: = kptrrovow. And shining greaves of bronze, hanging 
over pegs, conceal them from sight. —«xvdp.8es: shortens its penult con- 
trary to its usual quantity. —textpw: = loxvpod.— Bédrevs: = BéNeos. 

5. Alvw: = Alvov.—kolidar: = ko?har.—kKar’: connect with BeBAruevar. 

6. wap 5€: adverb, moreover. — KadkiStxat: Chalcis, in Euboea, re- 
ceived its name from the copper mines in its vicinity. According to a 
very old tradition among the Greeks, copper was first discovered there. 
—ord0ar: swords. 

7. fépyov: war. 


I 
The perils of the state depicted under the figure of a storm-tossed ship. 
1. “Acuvérnpr: = dovveréw. I do not understand.—ordow: the com- 
motion, violence. 
2. To pev. . . 7d 8’: now from this side, . . . now from that. 


3. Gppes: = pels. 

4. hopthpea: = Popotpueda. 

5, woxOetvres. . . pada: sore distressed. 

6. wep... €xev: tmesis. epi is here nearly equivalent to trép, cf. 
Sappho i. 10. Already the water rises above the mast-stay. 

7. Aaidos: sail.—amdv: Aecolic for rév.— {abynrov: = diddydov: rent: 

8. Adkides: Supply eiciv. 

9. xédatot: = xahGou: are yielding. —ayxowar: the text is doubtful ; 
this is Bergk’s conjecture, meaning the ropes attaching the sail-yard to the 
mast. 


III 


Page 71, 1. 1. pebtcOnv: = peducOjvar.—tiva: subject.—mpds Blav: 
with force, i.e. with a will. 

2. wévyv: = mlvev.— Mipordos: Alcaeus was a vigorous partisan. 
Myrsilus has gained immortality because Alcaeus disapproyed of him, 
but he and his fellow leaders of the people of Mytilene are not able to 
speak for themselves. 


IV 


Antimenidas, to whom this poem is written, was the brother of 
Alcaeus, who, after being expelled from his native land, entered the 
‘service of the king of Babylon. In recognition of his valor Antimenidas 
there received the sword with ivory hilt inlaid with gold alluded to in 
this fragment. According to the received dates, it would seem that the 
Babylonian king must have been the distinguished Nebuchadrezzar. 
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1. &ehavrivav «rd. : works of art in gold and ivory became afterward 
exceedingly popular among the Greeks. This sword would, of course, be 
taken as a special prize from the wealth of the East. The passage, 
therefore, illustrates the early admiration for this kind of work. 

2. Ta: = Tod. 

4. cuppdxes: takes the Aeolic recessive accent. —pioao: sc. avroiis. 

6. plav: sc. radaloray: lacking only a single palm of five royal cubits. 
The rxus Baoidjwos or Persian cubit was about an eighth longer than the 
Attic. Cf. L. and S. r#xus V. The champion would have been eight 
feet three or four inches in height. —amb: = dad.— wéprwv = rérte. 


Vv 
The address of Alcaeus to Sappho, to which Sappho VI is the reply. 


VI 


The fragments which follow seem to have belonged to the class of 
odes known as oxdyua. They were informal banquet-songs, paroenia 
(rapolmua), originally extemporized in succession by the feasting poets, 
and deriving their name, perhaps, from the freedom and irregularities 
allowed in the versification. The ode from which this fragment is taken 
was imitated by Horace (Car. i. 9). 


1. "Yeu: we see how the more common impersonal use of this verb 
arose from the omission, in later Greek, of the subject which is here 
expressed. —édpdve: = ovpavod. 

8. KaBBadrXe: = xardBadde: the figure is taken from battle. Horace 
renders, dissolve frigus.—éml... ries: heaping up. 

Page 72, 1. 4. év 8 kipvais: = eyxipyds dé. 

6. yvéhaddAov: = yrddaddov or kvdgdaddor. 


VII 
1, Qtpov (the recessive accent is Aeolic): object of émurpémnv. — éaurpé- 
ayv: Aeolic infinitive for émerpérew. 


2. mpoxdpouev xrr.: for we shall gain no advantage by troubling our- 
Selves. —Godpevor: from dcdw. 

3. Buoxxu: = Baxxe. 

4. peOtoOnv: = pebvodjvar. 


VIII 
1. dvirw: genitive from dvyrov = dvybov.—Séparow: from dépn. 
2. mepOérw: = mepibérw.—mdéxtais: = wékTas. 


8. KS... xevdtw: = xaraxyedrw.—1: = Tod. 
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IX 


The weakness of the state in enduring Pittacus. 
2. axddAw: = axddov. 
8. adddees: with one accord. 

x 


1. Adxvov: it was a violation of orderly habits to drink in the middle 
of the day. —8dxrvdos dpépa: the day is but a finger’s breadth. The ddxrv- 
dos was the shortest Greek measure of length. The figure is perhaps quite 
as likely to come from looking across the finger at the horizon. 

2. KGS... Gepe: = kardempe, drape. —kvdlxvats, peyddats, moukiAats : 
Aeolic form of accusative. — ara: front divas with shortened penult. 

8. Semele, according to the Theban myth, which gained wide accept- 
ance among the Greeks, was the daughter of Cadmus and mother of 
Dionysus. —AaOixddea: banishing care. 

4. xlpvais: = xipyas.—éva kal 80: unfortunately Alcaeus does not 
state which numeral represents the water in his mixing-bowl and which. 
the wine. Usage among the Greeks favored the larger proportion of 
water. To use two thirds wine would be to drink like a toper. Still, 
usage in the formula seems to put the water first, so we cannot absolutely 
conclude whether on this occasion Alcaeus meant to be temperate or 
exceptionally merry. 

5. mdéaus: = rdéas.—Kebddras: rim of the cup; full to the brim.—a 
8 drépa xrd.: let one cup crowd close upon another. 


x 
Cf. Hor. Car. i. 18. 
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The first fragment is a prayer to Artemis, and perhaps the two fol- 
lowing belong to the same hymn. 


I 


Page 74,1. 2. fav04: fair-haired. The golden or light auburn hair, 
from its rarity in the South, was highly esteemed as an especial element 
of beauty. , 

' 4. Anfatov: the penult is shortened. The Lethaeus was a river in 
Asia Minor emptying into the Maeander. Near to it was the city of 
Magnesia, with which was connected a famous shrine of Artemis, wor- 
shiped, from the name of the locality, as Artemis Leucophryene. She 
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was conceived under a type rather Asiatic than Greek, like that of the 
still more famous Artemis of the Ephesians. 

6. éoxaropds: = eloxabopas. 

7. xalpovo’: with favor. This is placed last in the clause as intro- 
ductory to ov yap. 

8. rowaivers: govern, or rule over. Compare the roimny A\aGy of Homer ; 
also Hebraistic use of rocualve in Matt. ii. 6; Rev. ii. 27, xii. 5, etc. 


II 


Prayer to Dionysus for the favor of Cleobulus. 

1. "Qva£: by crasis for d dvat. —Sapddns "Eps: Eros was, according 
to the earlier mythology, a divinity of great power, and made very promi- 
nent in creation as the uniting and organizing force in the shaping of the 
world. Anacreon belongs to the transition period in the conception of 
the god, holding a profound respect for his prerogatives and associating 
him with the nature-gods. Cf. Theognis 1278 (Bergk) where he is spoken 
of as ordépua pépwr kata vis. 

2. Dionysus as the god of luxuriant vegetable life has the nymphs in 
his infancy as his nurses and in maturity as his appropriate attendants. 

3. wopdupén: en drawn together by synizesis (G. 47.2; HA. 78). This 
is very frequent in case of e with following vowel or diphthong, as dpéwy 
below. The word is older than the Greek use of the color which it after- 
wards came to represent. Its early meaning seems to have been associ- 
ated with the dark gleaming of the rolling sea. It came gradually to be 
‘used of brighter colors, and even of the rainbow; we may render it 
rosy, or radiant. : 

Page 75, 1. 4. émorrpédeat (lit. turn) 8: but thou art wandering. 

7. Kexapirpévns: the Greek favors the use of the participle. The 
English has not so much pliancy in construction and order, The adverbial 
modifier is perhaps as near an equivalent as we have: with favor hearken 
to my prayer. 

11. déxec8ar: = dexéo#w, but is closely connected with the previous 
clause: let him accept my love. 


III 


Notice the change of cases in the proper name. 


; IV 


1. rapSévov Brérrwv: with maiden’s glance. 
2. od koeis: thou mindest not. 
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Vv 


1. Xpaipy: the playing at ball together seems to be used as symbolical 
of love. The expression, therefore, ‘‘ Eros challenges me to join in play,”’ 
signifies drawing together in love.—8nire: = 5} afre. 

3. vave: poetic Ionic for vedvidi: the dative depends upon cummatyev. 
—toitocapBarw: = tokidocavdddw: an Aeolic form. 

5. evktirov: = the Homeric évxrivevos: well built; applied, as here, to 
an island, the idea is, filled with beautiful buildings. 


VI 
Page 76, 1. 1. qplv: with final vowel shortened. 
2. wadpa: = mdpecri.— ynpaddAcou: synizesis; so in ’Atéew and dpyadén 


below. 

4. avactadite: I weep. 

6. kai yap érotpov: for it is certain. —ph avaBivar: synizesis. The sen- 
timent appealed to natural Greek feeling. Cf. Ibycus fr. 27: 


ovk oT aropbipévors fwas err Pdppaxoyv evpeir. 


Vil 


The earlier Greek poets represented Eros as a divinity of very august 
prerogatives and power. Hesiod describes him as one of the great forces 
in creation, and also as relaxing the limbs and subduing the mind of 
gods and men (Th. 120). Ibycus complains of his constraining power 
fr. 2. Sappho, as we might anticipate, speaks of the violence of his 
attacks (cf. fr. 40, 42). So we have him presented by Anacreon as stern 
and overwhelming, very different from the conception of the god which 
belongs to a later age, such as we find in the Anacreontea which follow 
or in the picture of the Latin Cupid. 


VIII 

3. mwpomlw: originally to drink before; then, ‘‘to drink to one’s 
health,’’ or to challenge one in drinking, as they passed the cup from 
one to another. The Germans use the word vortrinfen with the same 
significance. 

6. ava... Baccapyow: = dvaBaxyedw: to rage. 

7-10. pyxéd’... peAerdpev: the imitation by Horace (Car. i. 27. 2) will 
be at once remembered. 

9. XkvOixqv: the Scythians and Thracians were proverbial for the 
wildness of their revels. Cf. Herod. vi. 84. 

11. tromlvovtes: drinking with moderation. 
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Page 77, 1. 1. ropedov: in chasing. 

7. xar avrod: wpon it. 

9. otvyviv Opiwva: the constellation Orion became visible after the 
summer solstice and was regarded as ominous of storms. 


II 


Page 78, 1. 2. “Avaxpéwv: nominative for vocative. 

9. yépovrt: Anacreon, from his long life and well-known devotion to 
pleasure, became recognized as the typical aged voluptuary. — p@Adov: 
supply rocovrw, corresponding to écm: with écw supply waddov again. 

11. Moipys: originally goddess of fate, good or evil; then of evil 
lot; so preéminently of death; so 7a Motpns = Odvaros. 


Til 


1. ra Tbyew: cf. Archil. ii, which the composer of this may have had 
in mind. Gyges was the founder of the royal line of the Mermnadae 
in Lydia; his riches were proverbial (cf. Herod. i. 14). The use of the 
neuter article with the genitive gives a very indefinite force. -ew in Tvyew 
are drawn together by synizesis. 

3. {fAos: properly differs from ¢Aévos as representing a more worthy 
and noble desire. 

6. trqvyv: properly the mustache, or rather the soft down which first 
appears upon the upper lip of the youth. Used also generally of the 
beard. Salves and ointments and garlands were always, among the 
Greeks and Romans, favorite accompaniments of feasting. 

Page 79, 1.11. as: as long as.—evSla... voteos: the words are 
placed in contrast in a very broad signification. 


IV 


1. Geods: accusative after a verb implied, i.e. guvym, or one of similar 
meaning; cf. Xen. Anab. ¢ vi. 17 durum Oeods Kali beds, also Z vi. 18 duvbw 
Uutv Geods dravras kal wdoas.—ool: ethical dative (G. 1171; HA. 770). 

4. “Adxpéov: Alcmaeon killed his mother, Eriphyle, and became mad, 
being persecuted by the Erinyes. 

5. Xo: = kcal 6.—Xevkdrovs: the adjective seems to be used to sug- 
gest the swift flight of Orestes from the furies. 
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10. enatvel’ “Hpaxdfjs: Heracles, smitten with madness by Hera, slew 
with the bow of Iphitus his wife Megara and her children. 

11. kAovév: is to be taken as governing the accusative with a sense 
similar to that of cpadalvwr. 

13. Atas: Ajax, smitten with madness in his jealousy at losing the 
armor of Achilles, finally slew himself with the sword which Hector pre- 
sented to him. 

14. per’ domiSos xpaSalvev: the shield of Ajax was especially cele- 
brated (cf. Il. vii. 219). 

Vi 


Page 80, 1. 1. cov: the dative of person with rovéw is much less usual 
than the accusative. —@édres: G. 1358. 

8. tapod: wings; properly, from the form of the wicker crate, some- 
thing broad and flat; so the flat extended wing. 

6. Tereus was a king of the Thracians. He cut out the tongue of 
Philomela (who afterwards became, according to different accounts, a 
nightingale or a swallow), in order that she might not be able to betray 
his crime against her sister. 

7. éxetvos: the famous Tereus. —éx0eplEw: properly used of harvesting ; 
here to cut out. 

VI 


2. éreé’: imperfect of attempted action (G. 1255; HA. 832). 

4. aBovdov: inconsiderate in courting such an adversary. 

7. paxy: mpoxadéoua is used quite as naturally with an infinitive, not 
unfrequently also with a noun and preposition; the simple dative, how- 
ever, is not unusual in poetry. Cf. Il. vii. 218 mpoxadéocaro xdpuy. — 
mpoxadeioOar: to challenge. ; 

Page 81, 1. 10. The equipment of the Homeric hero is followed 
throughout, the breastplate, the two spears, and the shield of ox-hide 
(cf. the description of the shield of Ajax, Il. vii. 220). 

15. els: expresses purpose; ‘‘ he sent himself for a weapon.”’ 

16. KkapSins: uéoos governs the genitive from its partitive signification, 
being equivalent in meaning to év péow. 

17. dvoev: undid me. The verb is in imitation of Homer. 

19. Badrw: G. 1858; HA. 866. 3. 

20. Why throw missiles afar when the battle is on within? 


VII 


2. xarevretv: to tell or number. 
8. olSas: Ionic for oicda. 
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6. wo: shortened form for rod. 

10. Kopivéov: the Acrocorinthus was consecrated to Aphrodite, and 
the city was universally celebrated for the attractions of love and beauty 
by which it tempted strangers. 

12. "Axatns xrd.: for it (Corinth) belongs to Achaia where the women 
are beautiful. Cf. IL. iii. 75’ Ayactda caddeybvaxa. As the adjective caddc- 
yivat is used of various localities, it is likely that Achaia in our text 
means Greece in general. 

Page 82,1. 14. ri@e.: observe the continued action implied in the 
present. —AeoBlovus: sc. pwras. 

15. Kal péxpi: and reaching even as far as. 

16. Caria and Rhodes are taken to represent the very frontiers of 
Greece. 

18. ri dys: the speaker is interrupted by the wondering doyor7s. — 
éxypi@Ons: a word whose meaning is hardly fixed; the idea is that of 
being astonished : are you overwhelmed? 

19. Lupovs: both Syria and Canopus on the Nile were famous for 
their vicious allurements. 

20. amé8ovs: loves. 

21. dravr éxotons: rich in all possessions. 

23. éwopyidfe: revels. mé\ecow would more regularly have év. 

24, Oéders Appa: G. 1858; HA. 866. 3. 

25. Tagelpwv: later Gades. Spain on the one side, and India on the 
other, are taken as the limits of the known world. 

26. Baxrplwv: a people of Central Asia, north of the Hindu-Kush 
mountains; modern Bokhara. 


Vill 


2. weradooar: from rerdouam for rordopua. 

8. pipwv: rvéw, to send forth an odor, is used with a genitive of the 
source of the odor. 

5. Werdtes: distill. Used with pipwv, though the genitive is specially 
appropriate only to mvéeis. 

11. Kv04py: = Kuéépera, a name for Aphrodite, from Cythera as a site 
prominently connected with her worship. 

Page 83, 1. 14. rovatra: has intensive force. Am so serviceable. 
Pigeons have been messengers through all historic time, while the char- 
acter of the dove has made it a peculiarly appropriate bearer of loye- 
tokens. 

18. It was peculiarly recognized in the ancient world that the highest 
and fittest reward for the faithful slave was to give him his freedom. 
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21. wérac@or: from rérapyac for réroua. 

22. Spy: sc. kar’ pn. Placing the preposition between two nouns which 
it governs is poetic; cf. Od. xii. 27 9 ddds 7 eri vhs. 

28. mtv: infinitive of purpose, G. 1532; HA. 951. 

37. Kopdvys: genitive after the comparative \adorépay. The crow has 
always been famous for his noise, as Hesiod speaks of \axépusa Kopwvn, 
Op. 747. 


IX 


The poet’s charge to the painter how to represent his love. 


Page 84,1. 3. ‘PoSins: the Rhodian artists became very distinguished, 
though their fame belongs to a later age than Anacreon himself. — xot- 
pave: master. 

4. elmw: G. 1484; HA. 916. 

8. kynpds: painting with wax belongs to the later period of Greek art. 
The literary allusions to it come from the Alexandrian or Roman periods. 
This passage, which is of course of uncertain date, contains perhaps the 
earliest reference which we possess to this method of painting. (For 
fuller information, cf. Smith’s Dict. Ant., art. Pictura.) The particu- 
lar method referred to here can hardly be determined with positiveness, 
but is probably the encaustic. 

9. pbpov: genitive of source with mveotoas (cf. viii. 3). 

10. oAys: the picture being in profile, only one side appears in full: 
this is 6\y mapecd. 

11. aopdupaior: dark (cf. Anacreon ii. 3, note). 

15. éxérw xrX.: ie. the picture. 

16. civodpv: the word is an adjective used by Theocritus to charac- 
terize a person in whom this is a special quality of beauty. Here it is 
used substantively, but 7d weoddppvor is still in the poet’s mind, Let it 
have, as she herself does, the imperceptibly mingling brows. —trvv in 
the next line is an appositive. 

18. viv: nert; correlative to 7d mpGroy, 1. 6. 

20, 21. &ya... dpa: at once... and, or partly... partly; the 6é 
suggests an understood pév in the preceding line; at once gleaming like 
the glance of yNavxGmis’ AOhvn and languishing like the tender Aphrodite. 
To represent this characteristic of the goddess of love, her statues have 
the lower eyelid drawn up a little over the eye. 

24. Peitho is referred to by the poets as the daughter (Sappho 185 
Bergk) or the companion of ‘Aphrodite. 

25. blAnpa: mpoxade?oba. takes commonly a preposition, rpés or els: 
in vi. 7 the dative; here, however, the accusative. 
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Page 85, 1. 31. capxav: partitive genitive. The plural of this noun 
is generally used, especially by the earlier writers, as representing the 
different parts or muscles of the body, and so came to be used indefinitely. 

32. édéyxov: participle. 

33. daréxerxrX. : it is enough, I see her very self; soon thou wilt even speak. 


x 


The idea lying at the basis of the poem is peculiarly suggestive. Love 
is made obedient to beauty only through the higher power of the Muses. 
It is the mental and moral endowments which hold an abiding sway. 


; XI 
3. dvatpous: “Avaupos was originally a name of a river in Thessaly, 
coming then to be used as a general term for streams. 


XII 
Page 86, 1. 1. “H Tavrddov: Niobe, who was turned into stone upon 
Mt. Sipylus, in Lydia, originally belonging to Phrygia. ‘ 


2. dx@ats: from 6x47. The masculine 6x@os was the usual form with 
this meaning. 

3-4. mats IIavdStovos: Philomela (or Procne, as the myth varied in 
form) was the wife of Tereus, and was changed into a swallow. 

5. elnv: optative of wish. 

8. dopis: dopéw differs from ¢épw in having a frequentative sense, i.e. 
that you might wear. 

10. xpora: the construction is apposition or attraction, the word rep- 
resenting the part taking the same case as the whole. 

14. papyapov: necklace of pearls. Cf. the songin The Miller’s Daughter 


of Tennyson: : i 
It is the miller’s daughter, 


And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear: 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I’d touch her neck so warm and white, etc. 


XIII 
1. dé€yew: celebrate in poetry.— ArpelSas: introduced as a standard 
epic subject. 
3. ad: Doric form for 4.— BdpBiros: apparently = \pa, though it had 


properly a greater number of strings. The word appears repeatedly in 
these songs and more frequently than vpa. . 
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4. "Epwra: #xe? governs an accusative of effect. The construction 
starts from a cognate accusative 7ye? vuvor. 

Page 87,1. 9. tpwras dvrepaver: sownded love-songs in response. 

10. xalpoute xrd.: we bid you farewell for the future. 


XIV 
Aaywots: from Aaywbs = Nays. 
Xdop oSdvtav: yawning jaws. 
TO vynKTov: the power of swimming. 
8. For women it had nothing more. 
10. dracdv: Doric contraction instead of -ér. 
12. And by beauty one conquers both steel and fire. 


Se 


XV 

2. érnoin: every year. It has the force of an adverb. 

Page 88, 1. 3. @éper: dative of time. G. 1192; HA. 782. 

5. Nethov.. . Méuduv: éri goes with both nouns. 

8. IId680s: the personified desire was constantly represented as the com- 
panion of Eros: the one is nearly equivalent to the other. 

9. duphv: = ere: another is yet in the egg, and still another now half- 
hatched. 

13. ’Hpwrideis: the form is one which occurs repeatedly in terms 
denoting the young of animals. Cf. Aaydets, AuKLdevs. 

16. ktovow: bring forth. 

17. yévnrar: G. 1359; HA. 866. 3. c. 

18,19. For I am not able, by shouting, to scare away so many loves. 
This meaning for éxBodw is peculiar, but it seems the only fitting one. 


XVI 


1,2. OfBns . . . Ppvysv: subjects of epic verse. The former was 
prominent as the birthplace of many heroic characters, as also for the 
wars of ‘‘the seven,’’ and of the Epigoni, their descendants; the latter 
is used referring to the scenes of the Trojan war. The Theban cycle of 
epic poetry was only less prominent than the Trojan. 

6. otpards: the host of the beloved. 


XVII 
Page 89, 1. 2. xapayp’: the Greeks were in the habit of branding their 


race-horses. Cf. L. and S. xorrartas. 
4. ridpais: cf. Dict. Ant.; also Herod. i. 132; iii. 12; vii. 61. 
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XVII 


1. ‘O d&vhp «rd\.: Hephaestus, whose favorite dwelling-place was the 
island of Lemnos. 

5. Barre : as savages poison their arrows. The custom of poisoning 
arrows was evidently familiar to the Greeks, as is illustrated by the fact 
that the poison was called roéuxdy (Papyaxdv), from which we get our Eng- 
lish toxic, intoxicate, etc. Odysseus was not above using it (Od. i. 261), 
and Heracles poisoned his arrows with the bile of the Lernaean hydra ; 
but such weapons were condemned by the Greeks and considered as be- 
longing to barbarians. We have distinct disapproval expressed by Aelian 
N. A. v. 16. Horace associates it with the Mauri, Car. i. 22. 3. 

8. é€: coming from. It expresses a closely connected circumstance. 
—dirfs: is used often of the battle-cry, and so of the battle; cf. Il. xv. 
718 olcere rip, dua 8 avrol dodrées bpvuT avTHy. 

18. Ares takes the shaft, but, tortured by its effects, begs to be 
relieved. This, however, Eros refuses. 


xX 


Page 90, 1. 8. Bo@rov: Bodtes, or Arcturus, is in immediate prox- 
imity to the Great Bear. The idea then is ‘‘as it begins its decline.’’ 

5. kéarar: Ionic, = xelyra. 

6. émorabeis: stopping. 

7. oxfjas: the door of the ancient house was variously equipped and 
ornamented ; for description see Smith’s Dict. Ant., art. Janua. The 
knocking would be made with the metal rings upon the outside ; or might 
perhaps refer to the shaking of the fastenings, to which éye’s would 
properly refer. 

8. Oupas: the form was that of folding-doors. 

9. kara: connect with the verb. 

12. KacéAnvov: = kal doéAnvor. : 

17. évopd: present, to make the description vivid; Lo.— dépovra: 
masculine as if ratéa preceded. 

Page 91, 1. 19. iertyv: Ionic for éortav. 

20. re: re... re would be nearly equivalent to pév. . . dé: by a mix- 
ture of expressions, we find re. . . 6é. 

26. Bpaxeioa: participle from Bpéxw. 

28. yap: the liver, taken as the seat of feeling. 

31. képas: my bow. The Greek bow was made of horn (cf. Hom. Il. 
iv. 110). 
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XXI 


2. Sev8péwv Ex’ Akpwv: on the tree-tops. - 

4. Bacidtets Straws: as if a king, or as happy as a king. 

The cicadae were widely celebrated among the ancients, honored in 
the people’s customs and their songs. The sound of these insects was 
always alluded to as particularly sweet; the ancient Athenians wore 
golden cicadae as emblematic that they were avréyoves, it being granted 
that the insects were ynyeveis. 


XXII 


Page 92,1. 4. marayQels: stung. 

13; Gs = %. 

14, The repetition of ré6 makes it more prominent in the mind and 
emphatic. Notice that the transitive and intransitive meanings of zovéw 
are brought together; the former is unusual. 


XXIII 


Page 93,1. 3. exaprépovy hvAdrrav: I should keep steadfast guard over 
him, i.e. Tov IIhoGrov. The omission of év makes the statement more actual. 

4. dv Oaveiv érréXOy: if death should come suddenly upon me. 

11. mporéprw: send forth. 

16. redciv: to satisfy. 

XXV 

The meter is iambic dimeter with some verses catalectic and some 

acatalectic. 


SIMONIDES OF CEOS 
I 


Page 95, 1.2. d: = 4: a Doric form, though they are very few in the 
writings of Simonides. 

3. Their burial-mound is an altar; in place of loud lamentation, there 
is continued remembrance; while the deep grief is their public praise. The 
altars of the ancients, especially when they were prepared for unusual 
services in the open air, were frequently mounds of earth. 

4. évrdduov is appropriate to whatever belongs to the burial ; it can be 
translated winding-sheet, though that will not express all the ideas which 


it suggests. 
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6. otkérav: dweller; the idea is that they, in their sepulcher, give an 
unending abiding-place for Greek glory. This sepulcher has received the 
glory of Greece to dwell there. 

7. paprupet: the object is the previous sentence. 

9. kéopov: adornment. 


II 


This ode was written in honor of Scopas, the Thessalian tyrant, to 
celebrate his victory in the chariot-race. It is peculiarly celebrated as 
being the poem with which is associated the story of the death of Scopas 
and his friends. The half of the song which, by its reference to the 
Dioscuri, roused the jealousy of the tyrant, has been lost. (See Smith’s 
Dict. of Biog., art. Simonides.) The morals of the poem are so peculiar 
that one can hardly fail to conjecture that it was arranged to fit its sub- 
ject, though with something very like sarcasm in its suggestions. The 
theme is the impossibility of securing and maintaining goodness. 


Page 96,1. 1. adabéws: = adnOds. 

2. rerpdywvov x7h.: perfect in hand and foot and mind. Cf. Aristotle 
Rhet. iii. 11: rov dyabdv dvipa pavar eivar TeTpdywvov perapopa, dudw yap 
tédeva : to say that the good man is rerpaywvov is metaphor, as both are perfect. 

3. el8as xrr.: a man, I mean, who knows the law which helps the state. 

5. tov yap «7h.: for the race of fools is without end. 

7. toici tr: relative.—aloypd: things disgracefully bad. 

8. Nor is the saying of Piitacus held by me to be appropriately spoken. 
véyw is here used with the signification of voulfw. 

10. God alone would have this prerogative: it is impossible for a man 
not to be bad when overwhelming distress comes upon him. 

Page 97, 1. 11. d&pdxavos is simply that which leaves no possible de- 
vice open ; so inconceivable, immense, overwhelming. 

12. mpdgtars (= mpdéas) ed: in prosperity. 

18. ef: supply for the condition a verb from mpdéaus. 

14. 16 weirrov: ‘most continuously,” or to the greatest extent. 

15-17. Therefore; through desire for that which cannot be, I will never 
devote my allotted period of life to an empty hope which can gain no 
accomplishment, namely for a blameless man among all as many of us as 
enjoy the fruit of the spacious earth. 6t¢nwac is a word which in its origin 
properly denotes a doubting state of mind (dis, dvo); the meaning then 
becomes that of expectancy or desire. 

16. Grpaxrov may be used in the sense of that for which nothing can 
be done, which cannot be accomplished; or it may mean that which 
does nothing, and so vain or idle. 
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18. émi: connect with edpdv: lighting upon, discovering. 
19. ématvnp.: Aecolic form for érawdw. 


Il 


Danaé, with her infant child Perseus, was placed in a chest and cast 
into the sea by her father Acrisius, on account of an oracle which declared 
that the child would kill his grandfather. The ark floated to the island 
of Seriphos, where Danaé and Perseus were rescued. The poem is the 
lament of Danaé. 


Page 98, 1. 1. Adpvaxt: a word of some indefiniteness, used even for 
Deucalion’s ark. It means commonly, however, a mere box. —S8aSadéq : 
highly wrought, probably suggesting precious metals, though also used of 
wood, 

2. Aipva: waters. 

3. ovk GStavToLoL mapetais: litotes; cheeks wet with tears. 

4. pidav: the early poetic use like a possessive. 

5. ob: contrasted with subject of éyw. —dwrets: used of quiet, restful 
slumber. 

6. AdOei: from AGHos = AHOos = AHOn. 

7. Sovpari: properly a stick of timber, a beam; used here for the whole 
craft. 

8. kataXdels: kar-elhw: shut close. 

10. ddéyes: regularly takes the genitive, but occasionally, as here, the 
accusative. 

12. mpédcwmov krbev rpocatry: with face against face. 

13. But if that which is really fearful were fearful to thee thou wouldst 
lend a sensitive ear to my words. 

Page 99, 1. 15. 8: corrective ; but nay, I bid thee sleep. 

18. @apoadéov: there was danger in presumption. 


EPrigRAMS 


The number of epigrams left to us by Greek poets is very large, and 
they come from a vast variety of authors, as this type of literature 
always has a place. In large numbers of cases they were written as epi- 
taphs, or monumental inscriptions in honor of the dead, in which cases 
they would be especially likely to gain remembrance and widely-extended 
fame. Simonides had the fortune to live in the stirring period of the 
great wars of the Greeks with the Persians. His epigrams thus became 
associated with the grandest efforts and sacrifices of his countrymen. 
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We cannot always discover where each epigram was inscribed, nor be 
sure that all are attributed to their real authors. In large classes of cases 
they have come to us simply associated with certain names in the old 
collections known as the Greek Anthology. This authority, when unsup- 
ported, can hardly be relied on as better than a tradition, and beyond 
the name of the author even the tradition gives little light. The epigrams 
of Simonides have, however, the advantage of belonging to an age of 
especial historical interest, about which we are comparatively well in- 
formed. We give a few of those which are associated with his name, 
especially those relating to the Persian wars. 


Vv 


1. Alpdvos: Dirphys was a mountain in Euboea. —tmé wrvx(: under 
the shadow of the gorge, or within the gorge. 
The circumstances under which this epigram was written are uncertain. 


VI 


Page 100, 1. 2. xpvcodépwv: in early times, almost all of the gold 
of the Greeks came from the East, through the Persians. There is no 
proof of a gold coinage in Greece, certainly of any extent, before the 
time of Alexander the Great. 


The following four belong to the Greeks who took part in the battle 
of Thermopylae. 


VII 


2. xvdudbes Téropes: this includes all the Peloponnesians who at first 
guarded the pass, the greater part of them being afterwards dismissed by 
Leonidas (cf. Herod. vii. 202, 221). 


VIII 


This epigram is of interest because it belongs to the heroes of Ther- 
mopylae, but is even more noteworthy for its suggestiveness, in that it 
emphasizes not so much their Spartan valor as their obedience to Spartan 
law. 

Ix 


1. Meyrria (Doric genitive): the soothsayer, an Acarnanian by birth, 
who refused to leave Leonidas. A separate monument, with this inscrip- 
tion, was erected to him. 

2. Lmepxedv: the Sperchius is a small stream which enters the Sinus 
Maliacus just north of Thermopylae. 
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XI 


In behalf of the Corinthians who were killed and buried at Salamis. 


XII 
Page 101, 1. 1. "Axpas. . . éri Evpod: a sort of proverbial expression, 


used repeatedly for extreme danger. 
4. tbapev: we attached to, loaded upon. 


XIII 


*ASeavrov: Adeimantus was the commander of the Corinthian fleet 
in the war against Xerxes. He was charged by the Athenians with cow- 
ardly conduct (cf. Herod. viii. 5, 59, 94), but seems to have sustained a 
good reputation among the most of the Greeks. It is fair to say that the 
Athenian accusation has rather the appearance of a hostile invention. 


XIV 


3. teOvao.: the verb is used in the perfect with the sense to be dead. 


XV 


Supposed to be also connected with Thermopylae. 


XVI 


Connected by good authorities with Plataea, where Pausanias says the 
Athenians were buried separately with an epitaph prepared by Simonides 
on the monument over them. See Paus. ix. ii. 4. 


XVII 


Associated with the battle of the Eurymedon, in which Cimon defeated 
the Persians, first at sea and then on the land, on the coast of Asia 
Minor. If the received dates are correct, this cannot belong to our Simoni- 
des, for the battle is given as occurring the year after his death. Some 
authorities, however, place the engagement earlier. 
Page 102, 1. 1. "EE od: sc. xpévov. 
_ ' 6. ékarév: in the first engagement at sea, Cimon captured two hun- 

dred ships ; he then followed the enemy to the land, and routed them, 
and, according to Plutarch, afterwards defeated a reinforcement of 
eighty Phoenician ships. 
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XVIII 


Epitaph upon a certain Leon, upon whose monument was a sculptured 
lion. It has even been conjectured that this was inscribed upon the mon- 
ument of Leonidas, as Herodotus (vii. 225) refers to the lion sculptured 
there. There is, however, no external evidence to sustain this view. 
There seems to have been a fondness among the Greeks for the figure of 
a lion upon a soldier’s monument. 

1. ov: i.e. rov kdpticrov: and I guard the strongest of mortals. 


XX 


1. Toy atrod .. . drodAuuévav: at the death of his own friends. 


XXI 


2. Timocreon of Rhodes was a lyric poet who spent a considerable 
part of his life in exile in Persia. He was indignant over his lot, was a 
good hater, and was well hated in return. He was also noted for his 
physical strength, and, as was customary with Greek athletes (see Ath. 
Deip. x), was a prodigious eater. So this epigram sums up his qualities. — 
avOpamous: elrwy governs two accusatives, one of the person and the other 
of the thing (cf. G. 1078; HA. 725. a).—Kax elarav: to defame. 


BACCHYLIDES 
I. THe Yourus or THESEUS 


A scene connected with the taking of the memorable tribute of seven 
young men and seven maidens from Athens to Crete, when Theseus ac- 
companied them as a volunteer. The ship in which Minos is carrying 
them is proceeding on its way when the king becomes enamored of 
Eriboea, one of the maidens. Theseus expostulates with him by right of 
his divine lineage, which leads to a contest in which the king appeals 
successfully to Zeus to acknowledge him as his son by sending a token of 
lightning, and then calls upon Theseus to leap into the sea and bring 
back a ring which he throws overboard, and thus to furnish proof that 
he is acknowledged by his father Poseidon. Theseus returns triumphantly 
from the deep, with a robe and diadem from Amphitrite. The scene was 
the subject of one of the famous paintings of Micon in the Theseium at 
Athens. With regard to this and other illustrations of the story consult 
Frazer’s Pausanias, I. xvii. 3. 
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The Greek choral ode is an ornate construction with more or less defi- 
nite laws of composition. These had grown up as the expression of the 
Greek love of symmetry so that poets learned spontaneously to recognize 
them in their songs and even the language shaped itself to the poetic duty 
which it was to fulfill, German scholars have given much attention to 
the fact, especially in the odes of Pindar but also in those of Bacchylides, 
that there is a recurring similarity of words in corresponding lines of the 
strophes. For example, we have in our first selection 


Line 7: kKNuT Gs Line 738: KUT ay 
Lines 17-20: ot’ é¢ptwy Lines 83-86: ém’ ixplwy 
KapOlay Te mOvT.ov TE 
a&Nyos &oos 
Adds vié Acés vids 
Line 18: Olvacey Line 107: duvedvro 
coee20)s eipéy Te e109: eidéy TE 
P86. Tlocedav SAS be loved av 


and so on. The purpose of these and similar assonances is not clear, but 
in any case they illustrate how much art was exhibited in the structure of 
a Greek ode. 

The meters also are formed with a peculiar mingling of regularity and 
variety. The precise methods by which the Greeks maintained their prin- 
ciples of unity and variety in their musical compositions are far from clear. 
We can, however, divide the measures so as to get general correspondence 
of time. In the arrangement of the schemes of scanning for these odes 
I have followed almost without deviation the authority of Professor Her- 
bert Weir Smyth’s Greek Melic Poets, a volume which I have found 
throughout most helpful and suggestive, and to which I am glad to 
acknowledge my obligation. 


Page 105, 1. 1. pevéxrumov: firm in the din of battle. 

3. “Iadvwv: used here for Athenians. 

5. dpei: the sail. 

7. &kat.: as in Homer, by the grace of; that is, the north wind, as fa- 
yorable for the voyage to Crete, helped them on the way by the favor of 
the goddess. —odepatyibos: who bears the aegis of war. 

9. ipepdprvkos: as in Il. xiv. 215 to the girdle of Aphrodite are attrib- 
uted all charms, d:Aérys, tuepos, and others, so here her head-band is se- 
lected as especially characteristic. 

11. wapOevikds: = raphévov. The genitive depends upon drepée. 

13. AevKdv: Doric genitive for Nevay. 
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Page 106, 1. 15. Tlav8tovos éxyovov: i.e. Theseus, who in popular 
nomenclature is son of Aegeus and grandson of Pandion. 

17. péAav: dark or somber, so angered. 

18. Sivacev: from diwdw, a Doric form for divéw. 

20. etpev: for eizev. 

21. A desire no longer holy thou art permitting to hold sway. 

28. peyadotxov Biav: violence of desire; the adjective is compounded 
of the stem of péyas and dyos from éxw. ; 

25. pérev: transitive, like érippémw: what the scale of justice allots. 

28. Bapetav: oppressive. ‘ 

29. xeSva: connect with kdpa. 

31. épardvupos: lovely. The mother of Minos was Europa, the daugh- 
ter, according to the more common tradition, of Agenor, but here (as in 
Il. xiv. 321) of Phoenix. 

33. Kapé: = Kal ue. 

84. IIur8éos Ovyarnp: Aethra. 

35. mAdabeioa: cf. Aesch. Prom. 896 unde rdabelnv yauérg. The quantity 
of the first syllable does not correspond to the other strophes. 

36. Ilooe8ave: Doric, = Mocedau. 

39. Kvwoolwv: the final syllables are drawn together by synizesis. 
Knossus is the well-known Cretan town where Minos ruled. 

40. The line does not seem to meet the metrical requirements. 

Page 107, 1.41. éptxev: = épvxew. 

43. Setv paos: i.e. to live. 

44. Sapdceas: constrain. 

45. mpdcQe xrd.: before that shall happen we will show our strength 
of hand. 

47. dpératxpos: valiant with the spear. 

49. tmepdhavov: used in the good sense, extraordinary. 

50, “AXlov yapnBp: Minos, whose wife was Pasiphaé, daughter of Helios. 

51. wotawlav: novel or bold. 

54. Poivcca: Europa. 

56. mupeipay : fire-trailing. 

60. xpiocov: connect with xécuov. He throws his ring into the sea. 

62. Casting thyself boldly into the element where thy father dwells. 

66. dvaktBpdvtas: ruler of the thunder. « 

Page 108, 1. 67. aperpov: bold or exorbitant. 

70. mavSepxéa: sc. raida: wishing to render him illustrious. 

71. Ovpappevov: pleasing to his heart. 

73. al@épa: here feminine as in Homer. In Attic use it is predomi- 
nantly but not universally masculine. 
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74. Cf. 1. 20. 

76. Sapa: the response.—ot: emphatic.— épvv’: apparently for bp- 
vu(c)o: throw thyself. 

80. nbdevSpov: poetic for evdevdpor. 

81. 76 8: i.e. Theseus. 

82. dvexdparer’: yield, draw back. 

85. QeAnpdv: supposed to be derived from the root of 6é\w (é6é\w). In 
the only other place where it appears, Aesch. Supp. 1026, it is used of 
water. Kenyon suggests to translate it yigiding. The iia €GedXnuot is 
used in Hesiod Op. 118 in close connection with novo, and it is perhaps 
better taken as equivalent to that word, i.e. quiet.—adcos:: we have this 
same expression 7éyrvov &daos for the sea in Aesch, Pers. 111. Cf. ddppuror 
ddoos Aesch. Supp. 868. 

86. tagev: from r7xw: the meaning is not clear, but perhaps the most 
satisfactory rendering is the son of Zeus (i.e. Minos) stilled his heart, that 
is, was satisfied at the fate of Theseus. 

88. icxev: Doric infinitive. 

89. 686v: course, outcome. 

90. S6pv: = vais: subject of tro, which is intransitive. The swift ship 
sped on. —oSéver: dative of manner, with force. 

91. anra: = ajrns, a wind. 

92. “A@avatwv: the penult is shortened before the following vowel. 

Page 109, 1. 98. q@éwv yévos: from the idea of plurality which it sug- 
gests, takes a plural verb. 

95. Aeplov: from Xelpios = ewpiders: gentle. There is difficulty with 
the meter. The manuscript places both syllables of dd«pv in this line. 
Joining the second syllable to the following line and reading xéov as one 
syllable meets the metrical demand. 

97. dAwarérar: dwellers in the sea. 

99. immlov: epithet of Poseidon. 

100. Séyn0v: accusative of place. G. 1065; HA. 722. 

104. oédas: is this to be taken as literal and does the idea grow out of 
the phosphorescent light seen in the sea ? 

106. xpvoedrAokor tatviat: fillets of plaited gold. 

107. Sivedvro: middle from diedw = divéw: encircled. 

» 108. bypotor: supple, pliant. 
110. cepvdv: the text is doubtful, as the meter seems incorrect. 
‘111. 8dpors: a poetic dative of place. 

112. didva: apparently a mantle, but the word does not appear else- 
where and the reading is questionable. —opdvpéav: the last two sylla- 
bles are drawn together by synizesis. 
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113. otdats: adjective with xbuair: cf. Hom, Od. vi. 231. 

115. ot: ie, Amphitrite. 

116. 86Avos: so Sappho calls Aphrodite dodém)oxe, i. 2. d5édAcos is appar- 
ently scanned as two short syllables. 

117. Nothing which the gods choose to do is incredible to sensible men. 

118. dpevodpars: from gpevodpas = gdpevorpys. It is noticeable in the 
account that the bringing back of the ring is not specifically mentioned. 
The poet wishes to encourage our imagination. 

119. Aerrompupvov: with slender stern. 

Page 110, 1. 121. écrxacev: broke off; with what thoughis was the 
Cnossian chief occupied which he (Theseus) brought to an untimely end. : 

124. dyAad@povor: can hardly differ much in meaning, as here used, 
from daynaol. 

129. watdviéav: the first syllable is shortened in scanning. 

130. This conclusion is proof that the poem was addressed to Apollo 
and sung by a chorus of Ceians. 


I 


The poem is peculiar in being in the form of a dialogue, the speaker 
changing with each strophe. Aegeus, the king of Athens, is questioned 
by some Athenian or Athenians as to the meaning of a strange excite- 
ment which has broken out in the city. The reply tells of the approach 
of a valiant youth, of whom a herald has announced that he is coming 
to Athens from the way of the Isthmus, slaying the giants and monsters 
that oppese his course. It is a dithyrambic song in honor of Theseus, 
and is an interesting illustration of the prominence of the dramatic ele- 
ment in that form of poetry, and of the freedom of Greek choral song, 
which rendered it capable of vast variety of expression and opened the 
way for its rich development, issuing in the masterpieces of the Athenian 
stage. The fullness of Greek life was expressing itself in the manifold 
varieties of choral song, and so finally found voice in the drama. If we 
could gain a more perfect view of the history of Greek lyric we should 
doubtless be surprised by many bold experiments and charmed by many 
beautiful devices. This is one of the chorals arranged by the poet that 
at the Athenian festival Theseus may be appropriately celebrated. 


Page 111, 1. 1. The address to the king may be regarded as coming 
from a chorus of Athenians, but there is nothing to define the speakers 
or speaker, so that it might have been a single person.—Baoctded: i.e. 
Aegeus. —’A®avav: a Doric genitive. 
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2. GBpoBiwv ‘Iévev: the name is applied to the Athenians, as they 
loved to consider their city the mother state of the Ionians. The adjec- 
tive also is to be taken as one which would be pleasing to the people. 
They congratulated themselves that they knew how to live with pleasure, 
in contrast to the oppressive discipline of the Dorians represented by the 
Spartans. 

8. rl: why.— véov: just now. —  xadkokddSov: xkédwy properly meant a 
bell, and then was used of the bell or swelling mouth of the trumpet. 

4. aobav: note. 

6. dudiBadrct: beset. 

10. cevovr’: Doric for cevover: drive off. 

14. tiv: Doric for col. 

16. dpehpas: having traversed. 

17. *Io@plav: the Isthmian pass skirts the sca-shore from Eleusis to 
the Corinthian territory, where now the railroad and highway present 
wild and beautiful views as they wind along the shore, clinging to the 
precipitous hills, with the clear waters of the sea far below. It is only a 
few years ago, however, that travelers spoke of it as an almost impass- 
able path. Greek tradition loved to tell of robbers who had formerly 
infested this region, so well fitted to encourage attacks upon wayfarers, 
until Theseus in his coming to Athens exterminated the offenders with 
triumphant valor. Theseus was to be sent by his mother Aethra from 
Troezen to his father at Athens when he should be able to lift the stone 
and take the sandals and sword which his father had left there. This 
was his coming which is described in our poem, 

20. Xivv: Sinis belongs to the border of Corinthia. He bore the name 
Pityocamptes from an unfortunate fondness he was said to have for 
fastening strangers on the bent pine-trees that they might be rent in pieces 
as the trees sprang back. 

21. Kpovl$a: Dorie genitive for Kpovldov, i.e. Poseidon, who here re- 
ceives the epithet Avalos, said to be connected with Thessaly, where 
Poseidon was especially revered as having let loose the waters which 
formerly covered the land. | 

24. Kpeppvaves: Crommyon, to follow the usual spelling of the word, 
was a place on the borders of Corinthia. Here the wild sow Phaea, rav- 
aging the country so that Theseus came to the rescue, gained immor- 
tality for herself and helped to secure it for the hero. 

25. Sciron, dwelling in the narrow part of the pass, was said to com- 
pel captured travelers to wash his feet, and then, when they were unsus- 
piciously engaged in their task, to push them into the sea. 
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26. Cercyon lived in the neighborhood of Eleusis, and forced stran- 
gers to wrestle with him. 

Page 112, 1. 27. écxev: checked, put an end to.—IIoAvripovos: the 
myth is the one popularly associated with the name of Procrustes, who 
fitted his captives to his bed by cutting them off or stretching them out 
as the case might demand. Polypemon is given by Pausanias as identical 
with Procrustes. But here Procoptes seems to be the principal character, 
wielding the weapon which mutilates the unfortunate victims. The form 
of the myth as here given we cannot certainly recover, but perhaps the 
best interpretation suggested is to make Polypemon the father, and Pro- 
coptes the son who has inherited the violent practices of his father. 
Translate, and Procoptes let fall the mighty hammer of Polypemon, having 
found a man superior to himself. 

31. Tiva.. . wé0ev: a double question in a single sentence, according 
to a usage not uncommon in Greek, from Homer down. Cf. Od. i. 170 
Ths wédev eis dvdpOv ; 

85. There is apparently something wrong in the text, as there is a syl- 
lable lacking at the end to make the meter correspond to the other 
strophes. The second syllable in the line should also regularly be short. 
Kenyon reads 7 pévoy 7’ dvor)dév ré wv. Smyth reads ody érdocw. So Weil 
and Blass, comparing Eur. Hec. 1148 pévoy cdy réxvoicr. 

41. @eds: the glory of the coming hero is further enhanced by the 
divine commission. j 

42. whoerar: the future with é¢pa in final clause is rare. GMT. 324. 

45. Cf. Solon vi. 8 rdvrws torepov FOE Sikn. 

46. Ato dare: according to the myth as generally given Theseus was 
alone in his journey to Athens, but these popular stories had naturally 
many variations. —opapretv: the manuscript has duapretv, which is here 
manifestly another form for éuapretv. 

48. The verse is incomplete, lacking one or more words. apparently 
defining éldos. 

49. Two spears belong to the equipment of the hero from the time of 
Homer down. The..vase-paintings largely represent the warrior as so 
armed. 

50. «nitvcov: by crasis for xal evrukoy = evruKTor. 

Page 113, 1. 53. odvov: woolly. 

54. xAapv8’: the chlamys was a short cloak, said to belong especially 
to Thessaly, but worn largely by horsemen everywhere, and a favorite 
garment of the Athenian ephebi. 
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55. Aapviav: Lemnos was always associated in Greek thought with 
volcanic fires. The island was sacred to Hephaestus; cf. Soph. Phil. 800: 


TO Anuvly TEs dvaxadovpéry rupl. 


56. holviccav pAsya: cf. Pind. P. i. 45. 
57. d0vpparev: defined by its appositives, roAduov and udxas. 
59. xadkeoxtimov: with brazen clang. 


Il 


1. The selection is a fragment apparently of a paean in honor of peace. 
—eipfva: peace is personified, but the poet shows here no consciousness 
of the mythology connected with her as a divine being. Hesiod presents 
Eirene as one of the Horae who preside over the order of nature and 
especially the seasons. She had, at least in a later age, an altar and stat- 
ues at Athens. One by Cephisodotus, representing Eirene with the infant 
Plutus in her arms, is known to us by a replica in Munich which has 
become very famous in modern times. How natural it was to personify 
Peace, is illustrated again by Aristophanes in the play which he has named 
after her.—peyéda: neuter plural accusative. G. 1054; HA. 716. b. 

2. pedtyAdooev: cf. Aesch. Prom. 172 wedvyAdacors Tevbods éracdaiow. 
—éodav: Doric genitive plural. 

3. at0er8ar: depends upon rikret. 

5. pé&Xav: construed with genitive and dative, as is customary. G. 
1105; HA. 742. 

6. mopragiv: ‘‘ porpax’’ is used here apparently as a general term for 
the fastenings on the inner side of the shield. More specifically it was 
probably a thong running in loops a little inside of the circumference, to 
be grasped by the hand while the forearm was under the éyavos, a strip 
(usually of metal) which went across the diameter of the shield. —ai®av: 
dusky or dark brown. The root is connected with af@w and signifies the 
various colors of the murky flame. The case, like that of dpayyvay, is geni- 
tive as above. 


IV 
1. Av8la Al8os: cf. Theog. 265, note. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COLLEGE SERIES OF GREEK 
AUTHORS 


Edited under the supervision of Professor Joun WILLIAMS Waite, and Tuomas D. Sry- 
mouR, late Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale University 
List price 
ZESCHINES AGAINST CTEsIPHON. Edited by Professor Rufus B. Richardson of the . 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 279 pages . . $1.40 
fEscHyLUS, PROMETHEUS BouND, WITH THE FRAGMENTS OF PROMETHEUS Un- 
BounD. Edited by N. Wecklein, late Rector of Maximilian Gymnasium in 
Munich. Translated by the late Professor F. D. Allen of Harvard University. 


178 pages. . 1.40 
ARISTOPHANES, Couns. Edited by” Professor ‘Humphreys of the University of 

Virginia. 252 pages 1.40 
EuRIPIDES, Baccuantes. Edited ‘by Professor Beckwith of Trinity ‘College, Hart- 

ford, Conn. 146 pages 12215 
EuRIPIpes, Hivpotytus. Edited by Professor Harry of the University of Cincin- 

nati. xlv + 175 pages; . - 1.40 
Euripripes, IPHIGENIA AMONG Tur Taurtans, Edited by ‘Professor Flagg ‘of the 

University of California. 197 pages . . iF porte) 


GREEK D1ALEcts, INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF. With Grammar, SELECTED 
INScRIPTIONS, AND GLossary. By Carl Darling Buck, Professor i Sanskrit 


and Indo-European Philology in the University of Chicago. 319 pages. . 2.75 
Homer, Itrap, Booxs I-III, [V-VI. Edited by the late Testemor Sevtoul of 

Yale University - each 1.40 
Homer, Itrap, Booxs XIX-XXIV. Edited ‘by Professor Clapp ‘of the University 

of California. 441 pages . . 1.75 
Homer, INTRODUCTION TO THE LANGUAGE AND VERSE OF. By the late Professor 

Seymour of Yale University. 104 pages 75 
Homer, Opyssty, Booxs I-IV, V-VIII. Edited by Professor Perrin, recently of 

Yale University. . . each 1.40 
Lucian, SELECTED Writincs. " Edited by "Professor Francis G. Allinson of Brown 

University. xlii+265 pages . 1.40 
Lysias, EiGuT Orations. Edited by Professor Morgan of Harvard “University. 

liii+ 223 pages 1.40 
Menanpber, Four Plays of. By Edward ‘Capp, Professor of Classics, Princeton 

University. 8vo, cloth, x +32 pages . 2.50 
Pausanias, Artica. Edited by Professor Mitchell Carroll of The George 

Washington University. 293 pages 1.65 
Prato, Arpotocy AND Crito. Edited by the late Professor ‘Dyer of Cornell 

University. 246 pages 1.40 
Prato, Goraias. Edited by Professor Lodge “of Teachers ‘College, New York 

City. 308 pages 1.65 
Prato, PROTAGORAS. Edited by Professor Towle, “formerly of Talladega College, 

Talladega, Ala. 179 pages 1,25 


SEPTUAGINT, SELECTIONS. Edited by Professor ‘Conybeare, formerly of University 
College, Oxford, and St. George Stock of the University of eS 


313 pages. 1.65 
SOPHOCLES, Anticonr. Edited by Professor D’ Ooge of the University of 
Michigan. 196 pages. Pe ee) 
Tuucypipes, Book I. Edited by ‘the late Professor Morris. 349 page e 1.65 
Tuucypipes, Book III. Edited by Professor Smith of the University of 
Wisconsin. 320 pages 1.65 
Tuucypipes, Book V. Edited by “Professor Fowler of Western Reserve 
University. 213 pages : 3 ? 1.40 
Tuucypipes, Boox VII. ‘Edited “by Professor Smith of the University of 
Wisconsin. 202 pages y Bayt) 
Xenoruon, HELienica, I- IV. Edited by Professor Manatt of Brown University. 
286 pages. : 1.65 
XENOPHON, HELLENICA, V-VII. “Edited by Professor Bennett of Cornell 
University. 240 pages . 1.40 
XeENoPHON, MEMORABILIA. Edited by Professor Smith of the ‘Ohio State 
University. xix+270 pages . . . pane nee) 
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THE 
ESSENTIALS OF LATIN SYNTAX 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW, Instructor in Classics 
- in Princeton University 


12mo, cloth, 98 pages, 90 cents 


THE first part of this book aims to present very clearly and concisely 
the essential facts of Latin syntax in compact and orderly form, and 
every construction named is so treated that its relation to Latin gram- 
mar in general is immediately apparent. 

Each grammatical principle is illustrated by one simple and perti- 
nent English example with its Latin equivalent, and with each instance 
there are references to the grammars of Allen and Greenough, West, 
and Bennett. 

The second part consists of two sets of exercises for Latin writing, 
the one derived from Czesar and the other from Livy; and each sepa- 
rate exercise, while based on some particular continuous portion of the 
text, illustrates at the same time some definite set of grammatical con. 
structions already explained in the first part of the book. 

As a review of grammar, “Essentials of Latin Syntax” is particu- 
larly useful in presenting the chief principles of syntax in simple tabu- 
lar form. The Noun, the Pronoun, and the Verb are treated separately. 
A full index renders it an easy matter to refer to any construction. 


THE 
ESSENTIALS OF GREEK SYNTAX 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW, Instructor in Classics 
in Princeton University 


12mo, cloth, 165 pages, $1.25 


ParT First consists of an outline of Greek syntax as an organized ~ 
whole. The various constructions are arranged in simple tabular form, 
and each separate grammatical principle is illustrated by an English 
example with its equivalent in Greek. References to four Greek gram- 
mars are given in every case. In the treatment of the verb, especial 
attention is paid to conditional and relative conditional sentences and 
to indirect discourse. 

Part Second consists of two groups of exercises for translation into 
Greek, each group containing. four separate sets of exercises. The 
first group is intended for advanced classes in preparatory schools 
and is based on the Anabasis; the second, consisting of exercises to 
accompany Lysias and Plato’s Apology, is designed for use with 
college freshmen. 

The book contains very complete English and Greek indexes to 
facilitate reference to any construction. 
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GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR 


By WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University 


Revised and enlarged edition, 12mo, half morocco, xxxvi + 451 pages, $1.50 


P NHERE is but one opinion touching Professor Good- 
win’s ‘Greek Grammar” : it is superior to any other 
in point of accurate scholarship, completeness, and 

readiness of reference. 

The relative degrees of prominence that should be given 
to the various aspects of grammar have been carefully con- 
sidered, and the book will be found in accord with the 
soundest ideas on this subject. 

It represents the latest and most authoritative information 
in Greek grammatical forms and constructions. The syntax 
of the moods is based on the author’s larger volume on the 
Greek moods and tenses. 

The work is used and recommended by the prominent 
universities and colleges in this country and by many of the 
great public schools of Great Britain. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES 
OF THE GREEK VERB 


Rewritten and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 
xxxli + 4.64 pages, $2.00 


T is generally acknowledged that this work of Professor 
Goodwin’s is indispensable to all students and teachers 
of Greek. 
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GREEK TEXTBOOKS 


Allen : Medea of Euripides (Revised by Moore) . . . . . . « « « $1.00 
Collar and Daniell: Beginner’s Greek Composition . . . . +. + + .90 
College Series of Greek Authors (see circulars for details) 
Flagg: Seven against Thebes of Aischylus . . . Ns Oy 
Goodwin: Greek Grammar (Revised and Enlarged Edidon}i | Js), oy Sera 
Goodwin: Greek Reader. . . 1.50 
Goodwin: Syntax of the Moods Pe Tenses of the Greek Verb (Rewvitees 
and Enlarged) . . oe SEO 
Goodwin and White: New Anabaas, ‘with Tinisttated Wecbaliy ole at REese 
Goodwin and White: Selections fom Xenophon and Herodotus . . . I.50 
Greek (and Latin) School Classics Series (see circulars for details) 
Bain; Odyssey, Book VIF. 9%) 2.7. << (= ef “ol Sid "e! 45) cent ote ene 
Baim Odyssey.) Book (VED | Siqr tay eer he. 2 fon Wot et to 
Gleason ;7Gateitowhe Anabasis oo .0 se ie) ssn or 
Minckwatz "Odyssey, Book XT "5. 9%) os oe cle en ee 
INolfe?: Anabasis; Boole (VAs chs 11% ~ol as a hs shel te eee 
Sewall.s Wimon-of (UCian sts Sel su hed oom sy Mele oekes ip cee ee 
Hayley: Alcestis of Ruripides: eis. Say) eso) ele es 
Eigley:- Exercises in Greeko Composition) 9. 9.) =. 5 = 3's 0 See oiog 
Hogue Irregular Vierbsiof Attic, Prose» ses) se 4e fu le je oo) = eee 
ebb viNntrogduction to PLOMer, «93 6 (ci; 0 “ie fa ee we 5 ete 
Kem: Bacchae ofpiumpides «so 5". 3° s a fn see + see ee ee 
Menander: Four Plays of (Capps) «dwt. SSE 
Microw) sssentials/of (Greek Syntax, 7% i 1s) 4s js « fe < ules Nome 
Nicolson=Phatus of (Aristophanes "sy 4 cho. = su cate Ue on Un One) RS 
Parsons’: Cebes’Fablet’. 3/4. oat Ae stents . “75 
Perrin and Seymour: School Ody 5 
Books I-IV, with Vocabulary *. . oi oy 2 Bal S) eu, fen dey», So aeeumenes 
Books I-VI, IX—XII, with Vorstiutary eee cece AMEE 3) SS 
Seymour: Shoal Iliad tevieed Edition) 
Books II, with» Vocabulary se Sacer oe) cee) ne) or) Eon 
Books I-Vi fwith Vocabulary Vea Ts) Soin candy Weed @ lo 
seymour. selected Odeslof Pindar am. 9.) <) Nils onsen 94) emt 
Sidgwick: Greek Prose. Compositiog §¢ -) - — 2-5 | i) a. « o) -eestsa 
Tarbell: Philippics of Demosthenes . . ee: SOS 
Tyler: Selections from Greek Lyric Poets (Revised Edition). jos. OS 
White Beginner/s)\Greek Books syewit-i vy ray letter cas sin) nnn eet 
White: First Greek Book 1.25 
White: First Lessons in Greek oe se 5) el mete witaliic) © -< Aoe Mya peo 
White: G&dipus Tyrannus of dphotled 3 MSCs ret Peat Bogticwe oh ree ee ees 
White and Morgan: Anabasis .7 nial CRORE oho) oR on A ene 
Whiton: Orations of Lysias 1.00 
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